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HE position which 
rT America occupies in 

the historical devel- 
opment of athletism as a 
recreative pastime is be- 
coming every year more 
defined and every year 
more remarkable. In New 
York, which may be re- 
garded as typical of the 
drift of the continent, the 
position of athletism is 
unique. In no other coun- 
try in the world has athlet- 
ism occupied an exactly 
corresponding position. 

England followed the 
Greek model in the uni- 
versality of its amateur 
contests of skill, strength 
and endurance, but entire- 
ly neglected the Greek ex- 
ample of universally pro- 
viding for the systematic 
and scientific teaching of 
athletism. Even the hous- 
ing of its athletes, except 
at its public schools, Eng- 
land restricted to little 
more than a covering for 
their clothes while actually 
— engaged in open-air con- 

= tests. 

It has remained for 
America, by grafting on 
this Greco- Anglo model 
the neglected science of 
the Greek and the social 
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luxury of the Romans, to evolve a na- 
tional system blending the merits of both 
schools, with the demerits of neither; and 
America has done this just in time to be 
of the greatest national service, when 
the correlative dangers of life in great 
cities and strenuous exertions of body 
and mind in commercial affairs threatened 
to deteriorate the bodily capacity of en- 
durance, and, in consequence, debilitate 
the mental powers required to meet the 
strain. 

It was no new thing to provide by 
club associations for the social comforts 
and gregarious nature of city men; it 
was no new discovery that men of like 
temperament engaged in like pursuits and 
like personal pleasures had a strong ten- 
dency to enjoy 
each other’s 
company. The 
new idea was 
in venturing to- 
make _ athlet- 
ism the con- 
gregating unit 
and its devel- 
opment the 
ruling reason. 
Club life of it- 
self is as old 
as history, but 
it had never 
before been 








united with 
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idus and the 

gamester Clo- 
; dius,so charm- 
| ingly restored 
| to the life in 
Lytton’s “ Last 
Days of Pom- 
Pell, Wwe»re 
club men, 
clubby as any 
of their eigh- 
teenth and 
nineteenth 
century sSuc- 
cessors, but 
their cohesive 
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as 
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point was las- 
civious idle- 
ness, that pest 
which brought their country to a by- 
wordanda jest. The wits 
and writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age— Raleigh, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletch- 
er—made “ The Mermaid” 
a club in every sense of 
the word; but wit and 
repartee, the intellectual 
pleasure, drew them to- 
gether. Fox and Sheri- 
dan, Selwyn and Pitt were 
clubable men to the core, 
but gambling was their in- 
centive ; and there were 
clubable men and club 
life in New York with 
higher aspirations than 
gambling — in fact, with 
just such reasons for gath- 
ering as the wits and lit- 
erati of Elizabeth—-to whom the Union 
Club as early as 1836 and the New York 
Club ten years later became a chosen 
home and gathering ground. 

The instincts of club life 
ent in all the Anglo-Saxon races and 
of all who have become incorporated 
with them, whether they hail from the 
borders of the Thames or of the Rhine. 
It was on this deep-seated instinct that 
the athletes of New York built their ex- 
pectations. Upon this they hoped, and 
they have succeeded in welding the ac- 
tive force of athletism, and by its means 
they have preserved and purified its con- 
duct and assured its permanence. 

Wise in their generation were the 
founders of the Manhattan Club, whose 
new palace of athletic delights has risen 
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in Madison avenue, when they deter- 
mined to extend the limits upon which 
the New York Athletic Club had been 
laid down and to broaden and_ popu- 
larize the rising movement in favor of 
athletic recreation, by co-operating with 
other like-minded men in providing for 
athletes a local habitation and rallying 
point wherein Greek could meet Greek, 
not in the fierce conflict of war, but in 
efforts to further rational and national 
well being. The tidal wave of success 
which their impulse started has spread far 
and wide through the whole continent ; 
it has flooded the neighborhood of New 
York with its fructifying power, and sped 
onward to the very verge of the States. 
You may travel the land from the pole 
to the zone and evidences of its example 
are everywhere. Staten Island at the one 
extreme is the chosen 
home of every form of 
athletic social recreation, 
and San Francisco, at the 
other extreme, bears on its 
forefront evidence that 
clubs and athletism are as 
congenial to the one side 
of the American world as 
to the other. And now 
that all this is accomplish- 
ed one can see how very 
necessary it was that there 
should be this joining of 
the social with the athletic 
for one reason alone, if for 
none other, and that is the 
climatic reason. In other 
countries, notably Eng- 
land, athletics can be in- 
dulged in in the open air, 
on its roads, its fields and its waters most 
days in the 

year; indeed, it [— [35° ee ee 
must be a very 
exceptional 


day when 
the Thames, 
the Isis and 


the Cam do | 
not show their 
modicum of 
devotees; it 
must be a very 
exceptional 
day to stop the 
football at the 
London Ath- 
letic Club | a 
grounds, and a 
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no day in the summer is too hot to drive 
the votaries of cricket from indulgence in 
their favorite pastime. 

On the other hand, in America, both in 
summer and winter, there are periods when 
athletism with-no shelter frequently means 
athletism next to impossible, whence it 
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States of America, is a spectator only at 
his national game—the bull fight. The 
Italian, in less exhausting country, has 
no national games, while the Russian 
and the Norwegian, who may be said 
to live in parallels to the Northern 
American regions, bury themselves in a 
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follows that without numbers and the 
combined wealth of numbers, athletism 
in America must have struggled on under 
difficulties, if it had survived at all. It 
has in other similarly situated countries 
failed entirely, and probably from cli- 
matic reasons. The Spaniard, in lati- 
tudes higher than much of the United 


torpor almost as long, and almost as 
lifeless, as the bears of their native 
forests. 

The club house and its aids and acces- 
sories enable the American to defy these 
climatic extremes and to keep alive his 
interest in athletic sport all the year 
round, 


so 


th 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, 


II. History oF THE MANHATTAN CLUB. 


BY G. A. WHITE. 

THE story of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club is an unbroken record of victory in 
the field and liberality and harmony in 
administration. Its president in 18go, 
Geo. W. Carr, is one of four gentlemen 
who in November, 1877, met to take coun- 
sel together in order to lay before some 
twenty or thirty other kindred spirits the 
project they had conceived, and he has 
been president ever since. Out of this 
gathering the Manhattan Athletic Club 
sprang. Its beginning 
was modest, very mod- 
est in numbers, for it 
commenced its career 
with only twenty mem- 
bers, but in athletic 
prowess it reckoned as 
its own then, as it has 
done ever since, some 
of the best known ath- 





letes of the day. Geo. 
W. Carr, Geo. W. 
Thomas, Geo. D. 


Parmly, Sanford D. 
Pomeroy,W. C. France, 
Jr, Tarry P.. Pike, W. 
H. Griffin, John Fraser 
and Lawrence E. My- 
are names which 
occur as early on its 
roster as they occur 
quickly to the mind 
when memory reverts 
to that period. ‘There 
were two directions in 


ers 
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which the founders of the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club believed their efforts might be 
directed beneficially for the advancement 


of athletism among the toilers of the 
growing city. The first and most im- 


mediate was to provide within the city 
limits a track and grounds, and the sec- 
ond was to provide a club house with 
gymnasium and other opportunities for 
the encouragement of social intercourse 
and the continuance of the course of ex- 
ercise through the winter. 

There was not then, in the sportsman’s 
interpretation of the word, either track or 
club house on the island; for the New 
York Club, then the most prominent ath- 
letic association of New York, had their 
track on the Mott Haven side of the 
Harlem, and its members, after a wan- 
dering existence, met for gymnastic exer- 
cise at the gymnasium of John Wood in 
It is true the Scot- 
tish- American, a since extinct association, 
had the use of some land in the rear of a 
line of houses uptown, but it was a poor 
and totally inadequate provision for the 
needs of athletes and was entirely deficient 
in provision for the public, on whose ap- 
preciative sympathy and active support 
the whole fabric of athletism hangs. 

The example set by the Manhattan 
Athletic Club fired like ambition else- 
where. Staten Island on the one side 
gathered courage and started the club 
which has since made the island the 
home of athletic bliss. 
Brooklyn, on the other 
side, formed the Will- 
iamsburg Club, whose 
short but brilliant ca- 
reer was a feature of 
its day. 

In less than six 
months the energy 
and zeal of the pro- 
moters of the Manhat- 
tan had overcome all 
the initial difficulties. 
To paraphrase a once 
well-known song, they 
had got the ships, 
they’d got the guns, 
and got the money, 
too. The unexpected 
and impossible had 
happened, the croak- 
ers had been discom- 
fited, and the proph- 
ets, who will persist in 


disobeying Josh Bill- 
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ings’ injunction to “never proph- 
esy till you know,” had been once 
more confounded; for the club 
grounds were not only secured, 
but leveled, made, used by the 
members and opened to the pub- 
lic with one of the most suc- 
cessful exhibitions witnessed in 
those early days. 

The tide of athletism was ris- 
ing ; the public sympathy was 
awakened ; the public conscience 
was settling more and more to the 
conviction that physical exercise, 
rightly directed and systemati- 
cally pursued, was of the great- 
est importance to health and con- 
sequently to mental vigor. Per- 
haps no individual example of this had 
ever arrested so much attention as that 
made manifest by the facts connected 
with the entry into athletic life of Law- 
rence E. Myers, for it was a well-known 
fact that he joined the club in a very bad 
state of health—indeed, quite apparently 
in the first stages of consumption—solely 
for the purpose and in the hope of repell- 
ing the insidious attacks of premature 
disease, and he succeeded, literally as well 
as figuratively, in outrunning the hand of 
death. 

We could not at that time in this coun- 
try, where individual effort tells for so 
much and municipal effort tells for so lit- 
tle, expect the local authorities to take 
the initiative where it ought to be taken 
and establish regular gymnasiums under 
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strict supervision for the physical training 
of the youth ; but we could arrest the de- 
teriorating tendency of sedentary occu- 
pations. We could not, nor should we 
wish to, restore the somewhat stilted fop- 
pery of the age of chivalry, but we could 
supply its place and enlist the active in- 
terest of that portion of the community— 
the ladies—whose voice now, no less than 
at the tournaments of old, is so strong to 
inspire to feats of prowess and valorous 
effort, and whose active prejudice would 
have been the most potent force which 
could have been arrayed against the rising 
movement. 

The Manhattan Club recognized the 
importaace of encouraging the ladies to 
grace the games with their presence, and 
ere the fall a grand stand was added to 
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the track. But this 
alone was not suffi- 
cient. There must 


be meritorious per- 
formances, and these 
came: first by rea- 
son of the club con- 
taining such _ phe- 
nomenal performers 
as Lawrence E. My- 
ers and Thomas H. 
Smith, who won the 
first of the many 
championships 
which .have since 
made the “cherry 
diamond ” a proverb 
the world over; 
and, secondly, from 
the policy of the 
club in offering in- 
ducements which 
not only attracted 
to its gatherings the 
best of the best, 
but, by example, 
raised the standard 
of competitive value 
at other similar 
gatherings. Within 
a year Myers alone 
had added three 
more championships 
to the record of the 
club. 

He was 
doubt the best all- 
round runner from 
100 yards to 1,000 that America has ever 
produced, and when, in 1882, the club de- 
termined to carry the war into the Eng- 
lish camp, Mr. Myers was selected, and 
justified the selection in a brilliant series 
of victories. 

“ Nothing succeeds like success ” is one 
of the oft-quoted saws which have been 
happily described as the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one, and never was it more 
aptly illustrated than by the Manhattan 
management. The old grounds were 
soon found to be below the needs of the 
hour, and early in 1883 fresh and larger 
grounds were secured between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues and Eighty-sixth and 
Eighty-seventh streets, which, with charac- 
teristic vigor, were at once laid out after 
the design of the then best known model, 
the London Athletic Club. 

This accession of territory enabled the 
club to extend the scope of its sports, for 


without 
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it gave ample range for baseball and 
football, two games of special value to 
the American, which the march of build- 
ing speculations was, and ever is, tend- 
ing to crowd out of the city limits, and it 
further enabled the club to meet another 
pressing necessity, seating accommoda- 
tion for many times the number of spec- 
tators the old grounds would admit. 
Incidentally, these grounds have been 
of the greatest value to athletism gener- 
ally, for beyond providing for the neces- 
sities of the club they have afforded a 
meeting place for the classic events, the 
intercollegiate championship contests, and 
for quite a number of other clubs who 
either had no grounds of their own or 
grounds not so convenient, commodious 
or well kept. On these grounds, and on 
many another well-fought field, the mem- 
bers of the club have carried the cherry 
diamond to victory, so often, indeed, that 
“ Manhattan” is equivalent not to one 
championship, but one is tempted to say 
scores of championships; the harvest has 


‘ been reaped in every land where athletism 


prospers. America, Ireland and Canada 
have yielded each their tithe. 

Its members for four years in succes- 
sion, in 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, so long, 
indeed, as the event continued to be con- 
tested, brought home the championship 
colors of the National Association and 
with it the title, but their successes in 
America were not confined to competi- 
tors from the 
East. 

California’s 
picked athletes 
failed to wrest the 
wreath of victory 
from them, while 
abroad not only 
has the “cherry 
diamond” been 
carried into the 
very forefront on 
the cinder path, 
but in the chosen 
sport of the froz-.\ 
en North of Eu- |. 
rope. 

Joseph F. Don- 
oghue, a member 
of the Manhattan 
Club, broke the 
record on the pat- 
tens against the 
united skill which 
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mark, England and Russia could pit 
against him. 

The last foreign honors of the club 
were culled in England and in Ireland, from 
whence its team, consisting of Wm. Byrd 





feet four inches, where it will probably 
stay; and in 1888, when its representa- 
tives—Fred. Westing, T. P. Conneff and 
H. M. Banks, Jr.—crossed the Atlantic, 
and Westing brought back the long- 
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Page, E. D. Lange and H. S. Young, Jr., 
in 1887 brought home on an average six 
prizes each, and Page broke all previous 
records at the high jump by clearing six 
feet three and a quarter inches, which, by 
the bye, he has himself since raised to six 


coveted gold medal and championship 
of the roo yards, and Conneff defeated 
all competitors in the mile run. 

Canada has seen much of the Manhat- 
tan members, and they have ever re- 
turned laden with the spoils of victory. 


To be concluded in Ovutinc for July. 
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BY A. A. MOSHER 


F the reader will place before him a 

map of Wisconsin he will observe 

X that the southeastern corner of the 

State is dotted with irregular lakes 

of small size. Farther north he 

will notice a comparatively large lake— 

Winnebago —draining into Green Bay 

through a large river, and still farther 

north, whence radiate the headwaters. of 

the Wisconsin and Flambeau rivers south- 

ward and westward and of many streams 

eastward and northward, lie lakes and 
ponds almost innumerable. 

But the map fails to show, on its flat 
and colorless surface, what loveliness 
abides about these lakes, reaching here 
and there between the hills, strung along 
some tortuous, rock - walled watercourse 
or ensconced in the remote wilderness 
of pine woods; nor does it so much as 
hint at the social enjoyment, the athletic 
recreation, the care-dispelling sport to be 
found upon their surfaces or along their 
winding shores. 

Gems of the Northland, never yet 
Were lakes in lovelier valleys set, 
Glassing the granite and the pines, 

To explore them is a task—no, not a 
task, a joy—worthy the utmost time and 
money allowable for any man’s vacation. 





To begin with, only a hundred miles 
north of Chicago and from ten to twenty 
miles west from the beautiful city of Mil- 
waukee, a cluster of lakes and springs 
form part of a region that seems to be 
one great park. There is an invitation 
and promise of outdoor delight in the 
very names one reads upon the map— 
Waukesha, Pewaukee,Océnomowéc, Nash- 
6tah, Nagowicka and all the rest. 

The nearest to Milwaukee—only a doz- 
en miles from its outskirts—is Lake 
Pewaukee. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway, whose tracks ramify 
all through this fair pleasuring region, 
runs along its margin, and has at least 
two stations upon its shore — Lakeside 
and Hartland. Quiet, delightful hotels, 
clusters of cottages hidden among pines 
and oaks, little landings and boat houses 
set half on land, half in the water, where 
rowboats are bobbing on the ripples, sail- 
boats lie cosily at anchor, and tiny steam- 
boats come and go —these are the ele- 
ments of the summer picture. 

There is plenty of occupation, too— 
driving “over the hills and far away,” 
tramping through the dry and cleanly 
woods, sailing and boating and fishing dur- 
ing the day; and after sunset the loung- 
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ing on the piazza, the stroll with the 
friend of your heart along the margin of 
the shining lake, or the informal gaiety 
of an impromptu “hop.” But Pewaukee 
boasts mainly of its fishing. Many a lit- 
tle bight indenting its sinuous shores is 
filled with rushes, where lurk bass and 
pickerel, and summer parties drive from 
far and near to hire boats and troll for 
them. 

Hartland is the next station beyond 
Lakeside, and here, besides Lake Pewau- 
kee itself, one is close to half a dozen 
lesser ponds — Pine Lake, Beaver Lake, 
North Lake and, farther off, Lake Kee- 
sus, whither those go who fish for fish and 
not merely to pass the time agreeably. 
Then comes Nashotah, formerly a frontier 
mission station, whose vine-grown Gothic 
chapel is a bit of Old England trans- 
planted. 

The Indian history of this part of the 
State is full of romantic interest, and be- 
sides the musical names which every- 
where recall how lateiy the Sacs and 
Foxes dwelt beside these waters, innu- 
merable mounds testify to the occupancy 
of an earlier race, whose names were dead 
long before Nicollet came hither in 1634 
and began for us the written history of 
“the country of the Ouisconsins.” Even 
then, in fact, the Sacs and Foxes were far 
eastward, and these lakes were the homes 
of the northernmost tribes of the Illinoy 
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nation, after whom the prairie State south- 
ward has been named. 

The country about Nashotah is full of 
loveliness, and the roads are good for 
driving, walking or cycling. A few mo- 
ments’ travel in any direction will be sure 
to bring you within sight of one or the 
other of several pretty little lakes—the 
twin Nashotahs, or the two Nemahbins, 
or Nagowicka—all of which are connected 
by streams winding through woods and 
farming lands, so that the boatman can 
make his way from one to the other and 
drop his line wherever he pleases. The 
detached Okauchee Lake, where, as usu- 
al, hotels and boarding houses are con- 
veniently placed, is another favorite ob- 
jective point for excursions. 

Then comes Gifford’s, one of the long- 
est and best known stopping places on 
perhaps the best known of the lakes 
— Oconomowoc. Gifford’s delightfully 
rambling and home-like house stands 
right on the shore, the lawn sweeping 
down to the water, and within sight of 
the gay panorama that in summer files 
up and down before the eyes of the guests 
upon its piazzas, yet it is sufficiently apart 
from it to retain a pleasing sense of pri- 
vacy. The hotel is filled with fashion- 
able people, taking their ease in an ele- 
gantly unfashionable way. In the morning 
they drive and row and go sailing and 
fishing, or play tenpins and billiards. In 
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the afternoon they play billiards or ten- 
pins, go fishing and sailing, or row and 
drive. In the evening they come back 
and talk it over, and eat the best and 
heartiest of dinners, and take a wonderful 
interest in the coming of the new people 
by the sunset trains, and have confiden- 
tial little chats in the semi-darkness of 
the trees by the shore, and go to bed 
early so as to get up betimes and do it 
all over again. This may seem slow; 
but the present writer assures you, honor 
bright! that taking all things together 
there are few places in Wisconsin, or in 
any other State, where a rational man or 
woman can have a better time, or find 
a summer vacation more thoroughly prof- 
itable than at Gifford’s. Moreover, it is 
only a pleasant drive from here to the 
great watering place of Waukesha Springs. 

But the liveliest, most populous village 
in this neighborhood is Oconomowoc 
town, a mile farther on, making it thirty 
miles from Milwaukee and 116 miles from 
Chicago. The village lies between La 
Belle and Fowler lakes and within a 
morning’s walk of half a dozen others. 
Here fashion and wealth congregate and 
make a perpetual holiday of the summer 


months. “The numerous and elegant 
summer residences,” as has been well 
suggested, “remind one of the older 


East, and the yachts that dot the lakes 
lend a nautical touch to the scene. The 
thronged hotels are excellent. * * * 
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Famed are the hops at Oconomowoc, and 
parties come even from far-off Lakeside 
to attend them. One can do all things 
here. There is no better place to while 
away the time, and those who once taste 
the delights return again and again ; for 
to know the pretty village is to love her, 
and her influence never grows less.” 

All of which means that here are the 
brightly-colored and fragrant blossoms of 
public amusement that attract the butter- 
flies as well as the bees. 

Other lakes much resorted to may be 
found south and west of these, of which 
those near gay Waukesha and Palmyra 
Springs, the newer sanitarium and pleas- 
ure resort of Beaver Dam, and those in 
the neighborhood of Madison, the capital 
of the State, are most attractive ; but leav- 
ing them with this mere mention, let the 
reader imagine himself to have traveled 
westward on the main line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
to the crossing of the Wisconsin River, 
110 miles west of Milwaukee, Here the 
pretty village of Kilbourn City has grown 
up during the last few years into an im- 
portant town by taking a business-like 
advantage of its proximity to the Dalles 
(Dells) of the Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin is in all respects an in- 
teresting river. Its headwaters, as will 
be seen presently, are in the forest-fed 
lakes along the “height of land” be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
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(the particular source is Lac Vieux Des- 
ert, on the Michigan boundary), and 
thence it traverses diagonally nearly 
the whole length of the State before it 
empties into the Mississippi below Prairie 
du Chien. It is broad and deep and 
powerful, and became the great highway 
of aboriginal canoe travel between the 
great lakes and the Mississippi Valley. 
Passing up the river by five days of 
canoe travel to The Portage (now a town 
and station on the railway some twenty 
miles east of and below Kilbourn City), 
they would land there and carry their 
canoes over the low prairie, one and a 
half miles wide, which separated the Wis- 
consin from the Fox River, upon which 
they could descend without interruption 
to Lake Winnebago, and thence, if they 
wished, go on to Green Bay and Lake 
Michigan. Thus traders and wanderers 





from remote south- 
western tribes passed 
eastward, even to the 
country of the Hurons, 
who lived up Georgian 
Bay and the Ottawa 
River in Canada; and 
when, in 1634, John N1- 
collet, urged by Champ- 
lain and the French 
authorities in Quebec, 
undertook to explore 
what lay beyond the 
“Great Lake of the 
Hurons,” he had little 
more to do than to 
follow this beaten path 
of intertribal commerce. 
Skirting along the 
northern shores of Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, 
ascending Green Bay 
and then the river 
which entéred its head, 
he arrived before the 
closing of’ navigation in 
the country of the Win- 
nebagos, around the 
lake which perpetuates 
their name, and on the 
banks of which Oshkosh 
and other large towns 
now stand. These In- 
dians were related to 
the Dakotas, or the 
Nadouessioux, as their 
traditional foes, the 
Chippewas, taught the 
French to call them, 
whence comes our familiar name Sioux. 
They gave Nicollet information as to the 
Mississippi River and many other fea- 
tures quite new to the Frenchman’s geog- 
raphy, and under their guidance he as- 
cended the Fox River as far as the port- 
age. 

Why he did not cross over to the Wis- 
consin and descend it to the Mississippi, 
as he well knew he might do, has never 
been explained; but at any rate he 
turned aside there and spent the remain- 
der of the year in traveling squthward 
into the prairie country and making 
friends with the powerful tribes of the 
Illinoy. 

No one followed his adventurous foot- 
steps until 1670, when the Jesuit fathers 
Marquette and Joliet reached the Fox 
River, crossed the portage and descended 
the Wisconsin to the Mississippi. 
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Precisely a century 
and a half later, in 
1820, Gov. Lewis Cass 
and a small party, one 
of whom was the learn- 
ed writer Schoolcraft, 











made their way up the 
Wisconsin in canoes to 
this same portage. A 
French trader lived there, and there was 
a wagon road from river to river, but 
otherwise the country was little changed 
from its aboriginal condition. At that 
time the Winnebagos had possession of 
the whole stream. ‘The Ousconsing,” 
Schoolcraft records, “is ascended in ca- 
noes ninety miles above the portage, and 
is connected by short portages with the 
Ontonagan and Montreal rivers of Lake 
Superior.” 

A chain of limestone hills extends 
from the Mississippi, on each shore, to 
within twenty miles of the portage, where 
it ceases on the south shore, but con- 
tinues on the north. “ This tract is called 
the Highlands of the Ousconsing. In 
passing through it the river presents a 
number of interesting and picturesque 
views, the most striking of which is 
Sugar Loaf Mountain and Le Petit Gris.” 
The best derivation of the name makes it 
refer to these high and bold cliffs and 
knobs of rock, which form the most 
prominent characteristic of the river’s 
scenery. Schoolcraft did net ascend to 
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the Dalles, or he would have waxed more 
enthusiastic in his description. These 
are just above Kilbourn City, and are 
visited in steamboats which make two or 
three trips a day. They consist of a series 
of gorges and chambers through which 
the river winds its way as if along a tortu- 
ous hall whose walls were broken, their 
coping stones here thrown down and 
there crowned with tufts of trees and 
shrubbery, and whose ornaments, and the 
statuary once poised upon lofty niches, 
had crumbled into decay. It is not the 
great height of these walls, for they are 
no more than a hundred or so feet in 
altitude; nor is it the rush of tumultu- 
ous waters, for the Wisconsin, here some 
three hundred feet in width, moves on 
with deep and quiet current; but it is 
rather the strange, fantastic ruin which 
the mighty masonry seems to have suf- 
fered and the odd excavation effected by 
wind and water together that make this 
long river gorge impressive and often 
beautiful. 

To the most conspicuous points names 
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have been given. “ High Rock and Ro- 
mance Cliff, one on either bank, guard 
like huge sentinels the entrance. ‘These, 
in swift succession, give place to Chim- 
ney Rock, to Chapel Gorge and to many 
other fantastic formations. Narrow cai- 
ons, whose sides are draped with graceful 
vines and delicate harebells, contrast with 
rocky battlements, rounded by the waves, 
or lifting themselves hundreds of feet in- 
unbroken, precipitous walls without a 
trace of verdure.” There are grotesque 
monumental figures, caves and tiny cliff- 
inclosed braches, arched canals through 
the headlands, side openings clogged with 
foliage and trickling cascades, and these 
form and re-form themselves into ever- 
varied compositions of outline and color 
as the steamer moves along, or as one 
climbs about the rugged shore. 

At night a torchlight trip is sometimes 
made, with two great cages holding blaz- 
ing pine knots projecting from the prow. 
It is entertaining enough to be a pas- 
senger and watch the rugged rocks and 
black water and gaunt old pines start in- 
to sudden life from out the darkness as 
the advancing light suddenly discovers 
them; but it is better yet to row in a 
small skiff a little distance ahead of the 
slow-going steamboat, and behold the 
weird effect as the flaring torches come 
floating warily down the river, turning 
this way and that, as though searching 
with the eyes of some gigantic demon 
each shadowy alcove in the rocks and 
every nook where the flowers are asleep 
and the birds have long since gone to 
rest among the hemlocks. 

There is excellent fishing in the Wis- 
consin in and about the Dalles, enough, 
at any rate, to satisfy an easy-going per- 
son like the average tourist, who has no 
proper sense of the responsibility and 











dignity and serious pur- 
pose which belong to real 
angling. 

The intense and con- 
scientious fisherman, 
however, will hie him 
away northward as soon 
as he has satisfied his 
eyes with the wonders of 
the Dalles, and will go to 
the Tomahawk Lake re- 
gion, where his worthy de- 
sign for woodland rough- 
ing it, and for taking 
plentiful fish of the prop- 
er sort, may be carried 
out to a degree which depends only upon 
his own skill, activity and endurance. 

The region is in the northern part of 
the State, at the terminus of the Wisconsin 
Valley Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway, which leaves the 
main line at Tomah, a few miles west of 
Kilbourn City. This branch lies in the 
valley of the Upper Wisconsin, and pene- 
trates a rocky, cool and forested district 
of brooks and lakes, where muskalonge, 
salmon trout, trout, bass and other gamy 
and aristocratic fish are at home. It is 
only very recently that settlement has be- 
gun there, and the sportsman of to-day, 
and of many a year to come, need be 
under no apprehension lest the encroach- 
ments of civilization may ruin his amuse- 
ment. 

Within a rough ellipse, the diameter of 
which does not exceed thirty miles from 
east to west and ten miles from north to 
south, are the reservoirs and watersheds 
of no less than four great river systems ; 
the whole district, indeed, is like a huge 
petrified sponge, in every crevice and de- 
pression of which is a lake, lakelet or 
lake feeder. From the neighborhood of 
Trout Lake, on the apex. of the water- 
shed, the waters divide by devious ways 
and attempt to find their way outward, 
though vexed by almost innumerable 
stoppages; here contracting to streams, 


there spreading into countless lakes. 
Some find their way west by south, 
through the Flambeau River and the 


Chippewa ; others, making more direct- 
ly southward, feed the mighty Missis- 
sippi, while those trending toward the 
east gather themselves into arteries of 
the Menomonee and fall into Lake Mich- 
igan, and a fourth cluster, flowing due 
north, find their way into Lake Superior, 
through Presque Isle River. 
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It follows as a matter of course that 
here must be a very Eden of piscatorial 
delight — a whole district in which the 
fisherman can ply his craft without stint, 
in which the sportsman may linger for 
days amidst primeval scenery and in- 
dulge in mighty sport, and where the 
student of Indian life and manners may 
gather great store of aboriginal folk lore 
from the red men, or those familiar with 
their traditions, or perhaps co-actors with 
them in more modern incidents of stirring 
forest adventure. Now that a railway has 
penetrated the woods—upon lumber trade 
and ore carrying intent—a night’s ride in 
a sleeping car from Chicago to Tomah, 
and part of a day’s journey up the Wis- 
consin Valley Division will transport the 
happy man who can get away from the 
city to the very centre of the lake district. 

Minocqua probably makes the most 
convenient headquarters. The village 
has two or three comfortable hotels, of 
which Mann's may be particularly recom- 
mended; and Finn Lawler, one of its 
citizens, can provide sportsmen with suit- 
able boats and with guides who know 
every lake and stream in the whole re- 
gion. Small steamers run back and forth 
down to the “lower lake,” where at 
Conklin’s may be found good beds and 
good food—things not to be despised by 
the most ardent angler. If you take a 
camping outfit to the woods with you, 
provisions for your table and general 
comfort can be bought in the town. 

From Minocqua one may go in a boat, 
mile after mile, through the woods and 
hills, visiting almost innumerable waters, 
all abounding with game fish. For ex- 
ample: Passing down Kawaquesago or 
Tomahawk Lake (upon the shore of which 
Minocqua stands), you will presently 
reach, and may ascend, a stream which 
is the outlet of a gem among lakes— 
Arbor Vite ; here you may pitch 
your tent and troll for that king 
of fresh-water fishes, the muska- 
longe—sure of getting him. Some 
of the finest specimens of this lord- 
ly species ever seen were taken at 
this spot. When you tire of it, turn 
southward into Buffalo Lake and 
various other big ponds, nearly 
every one of which will yield musk- 
alonge and bass. There is not much 
choice among them as to fishing, and 
on the margin of any one of them 
good, dry camping grounds may be 
found. As for bass, an especially 
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fine lake is one reached by going back by 
rail a few miles to the little station of 
Chiselhurst. There you will find a lake 
which the people of the locality call 
“Clear,” but which on the maps is term- 
ed “ Brown Lake.” It seems to be filled 
exclusively with large and gamy bass of 
both the big- mouthed and the small- 
mouthed varieties, and to catch fifty or 
even one hundred in a day is not an un- 
common feat. 

If, after fishing the Tomahawk to your 
satisfaction, you are on further travels 
intent, steer your boat over to Mani- 
towish Lake. ‘This water has never yet 
been fished by outsiders, and as a conse- 
quence the first skillful sportsman who 
goes there may expect to have such sport 
with the “big fellows” as will furnish 
him fireside stories at the club for many 
a month afterward. Indeed, this would 
be a good place to pitch your tent for a 
prolonged stay. 

From this lake you are advised to de- 
scend the Manitowish River, take a cer- 
tain short portage through the woods to 
the Flambeau River and pull up to Lac 
de Flambeau, whose waters abound in 
bass and muskalonge. ‘This trip can be 
made in two or three days, but to get 
much benefit out of it one should take a 
longer time than that. 

Another way to cover the same ground 
is by hiring a teamster to transport you 
and your boat and camp equipage in the 
opposite direction to Squirrel Lake, about 
ten miles west of Tomahawk. Few fish- 
ermen have been there and muskalonge 
are remarkably plentiful. This dealt with, 
go on to Flambeau Lake and then down 
Flambeau River to the portage before 
mentioned ; then over to the Manitowish 
and up that stream to the lake of the 
same name, and then back to Tomahawk 
Lake. If, however, you would like to catch 
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brook trout, and in numbers to astonish 
a neophyte, pass on out of Manitowish 
through outlets and lakelets over into the 
beautiful Presque Isle Lake. This has 
no muskalonge, but plenty of speckled 
trout, especially from the outlet down. 
These are the real speckled trout of the 
brooks, and as the Presque Isle waters 
have been very little fished, specimens 
of two or three pounds are common. 

From Manitowish Lake a short port- 
age, which the maps do not show but the 
guides can point out to you, will take you 
over to Trout Lake, one of the prime 
places of the whole district. Here isa 
comfortable log-house hotel kept by the 
Mann brothers, of Minocqua, and this 
lake deserves more than a casual visit. 
Its trout are the “lake” or “salmon” 
trout, with reddish flesh, and some of them 
weigh fifteen pounds. They are gamy, 
except that from the end of June until 
frosty weather they do not bite freely ; 
after that they afford fine sport with 
spoon bait. Besides trout, this lake con- 
tains plenty of bass, a few muskalonge 
and some very fine wall-eyed pike. It is 
considered about the best place in the 
region for general fishing. 

It appears, then, that in this short 
round trip, easily managed from Min- 
ocqua, one can catch in plenty the musk- 
alonge, the bass and the brook trout — 
the three game fish of the United States. 

But in addition to these closely-con- 
nected lakes, other places in the same 
region might be named. For instance, 
on Sweeney Lake eleven muskalonge 
were caught last year weighing in the ag- 
gregate, after being dressed, 223 pounds ; 
and these were the only ones saved out 
of a much greater number caught. St. 
Germain Lake, too, is a very fine bass 
and muskalonge ground. But, really, the 
lakes stocked with fish are legion. 

Some useful facts may be added in re- 
gard to the best methods of fishing suc- 
cessfully in Northern Wisconsin, derived 
from the experience of one thoroughly 
familiar with the waters, the climate and 
the habits of the game fish there. 

Muskalonge readily take the spoon any 
time of the year, even during the hottest 
months, July and August; if fished for 
early in the morning or late in the even- 
ing they bite well. A No. 4 Hill gold 
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bait is preferable to any other ; in fact, 
all the local game fish take it readily. 
Skinner’s No. 8 is also a first-rate bait for 
bass; a smaller spoon of the same make 
serves well. 

If one fishes with hand lines, braided 
ones are much to be preferred to any 
other. When rod and reel are used, an 
“F.” of the braided lines is best; a silk 
line (unless oiled, when it does not last 
long) entangles too easily. For muska- 
longe twenty-five or thirty feet out is 
plenty, and much safer too ; it gives one 
more line to handle, and is much more 
easily managed. Very large muskalonge 
have been captured there which took the 
spoon within ten feet of the boat. If 
they don’t seem to want to bite, a good 
way is to run up to some lily pads, rushes 
or weeds, and cast from the boat as for 
trout, using the spoon, not the fly. 

The best way to enjoy a trip to these 
woodland lakes is by camping out upon 
the border of one of them. Good boats 
and guides can be procured and every- 
thing else needful for comfort and whole- 
some living. ‘The camp, apart from the 
enjoyment of an open-air life, has many 
advantages. With your tents pitched on 
the shore there need be no long, tiresome 
rides or walks after a day’s fishing, nor 
any worry about food and lodging. Your 
guide prepares the converse of the first, 
and you have provided against the sec- 
ond. You can take your wife and daugh- 
ters, for a lady in ordinary health could 
make all the trips outlined above. 

It is the way to get greatest return in 
health. Awaking in your tent in the 
morning, you feel like springing up and 
doing something at once. The resinous 
air from the balsams and pines heals the 
irritated glands, dries up the tubercles, 
and causes even the consumptive to gain 
a new lease of life. Asthma disappears 
in a few days or weeks, without the use 
of medicine ; so does hay fever. ‘There 
is no danger of taking cold in sleeping 
on spruce boughs in a _ properly - con- 
structed camp. ; 

One last word as to shooting in North- 
ern Wisconsin: Deer are always to be 
found; bears are occasionally met with ; 
and each spring and autumn every lake- 
side where wild rice grows is-the resting 
place of countless hosts of wild fowl. 

















THE NORTHERN CAMP. 


I. PRELUDE. 





Ovr summer camp lay deep in Northern wood, 
Beneath the boughs of murm’ring fir and pine, 
Where Nature’s beauties in their glory shine. 

4 From Nature’s self we won her purest good, 

# And in the ample forest realms found food 
For all our thought. We cast the angler’s line 
O’er shaded pools. We caught the tracings fine 

<3 In stream and tree, by woodman understood. 

For we had tired of world and books and men; 
=<) Had left behind the bank and store. Our thought 
Was turned away from words of trade and pen, 

= By constant strife and toil so dearly wrought. 
Y=. “What happy contrast ’twixt the now and then! 

Xe On that side toil, here rest disturbed by naught ! 





Il. THE Camp, AFTERNOON, 


From yonder dark-green slope our white tent gleams, 
Where fresh, cool breezes ever fan the brow 
Of campers as they lounge, not heeding how 

The time flies by, indulging in day dreams— 

We call them so—until the slanting beams _ 

Of sinking sun shine through the trees. And now 
They tempt the trout, far casting from the bow 
Of boat down dropping with the mountain streams. 

As sinks the sun and gloaming follows day, 
The camp recalls them with its hearty cheer. 

Ah! who can paint the ever-changing play 
On earth—in heaven—as the night draws near ? 

The gloom comes on, succeeding twilight gray, 
And brings an awe not all unmixed with fear. 





THE Camp, NIGHT. 


In groups about the camp fire’s ruddy blaze 
The campers lie. The evening, calm and fair, 
With light breeze rippling through the starlit air, 

Has settled o’er the forest’s dark-green maze 

Of rustling pines. Meanwhile the cheerful rays 
Have formed a lighted circle, and ’tis there 
The ruddy woodmen, free from thoughts of care, 

Rehearse with zest the tales of bygone days. 

The woods’ weird magic rests about the ring ; 

Upon the background dark is cast a scene— 

An ever-changing scene, as shadows swing 

Toward the blaze, then from the brightening sheen 
Retreat. Above the tree harps gently sing 

From all the world of toil the woodlands screen. 








L. R. H. 














THE ST. AUGUSTINE LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


BY THE TENNIS EDITOR OF OUTING. 


f=yO varied are the 
climates of the 

United States, 
so widespread the vo- 
taries of lawn tennis 
+ and so fashionable its 
gatherings, that one is 
not struck with the 
sense of incongruity at 
the announcement of a 
lawn-tennis champion- 
ship progressing at St. 
Augustine in weath- 
er that is pleasant to 
the eye and grateful to 
the senses, while in the 
| Northern States one is 
| battling against the 
bitter spring winds. 
Everything conspires 
to mark St. Augustine 
for lawn tennis’ own. Its climate is per- 
fection alike for: players and spectators ; 
there is little or no wind, and the tempera- 
ture, while not too hot for exercise, is suf- 
ficiently high to be enjoyable to outdoor 
spectators. Its company is the most ap- 
preciative, being largely gathered from 
those sections of society which in the 
ordinary summer season of the North are 


themselves contestants in many a_ local 
battle. And just so much as St. Augustine 
and the sunny courts of Ponce de Leon are 
specially adapted for winter lawn tennis, 
so lawn tennis exactly meets the require- 
ments of Ponce de Leon. Its environ- 
ments are all that luxury, good taste and 
refinement can require. ‘The opportuni- 
ties it offers of enjoyment are not restrict- 
ed to the contestants or to age or sex. 
The proverb that the spectator sees the 
most of the game is more than verified 
in lawn tennis, for the spectators not only 
see more but enjoy more of the game 
than the combatants. It is especially the 
ladies’ game, too, and its tournaments af- 
ford just those occasions for social inter- 
course and pleasant gatherings which tend 
so much to bring out the happiest and 
pleasantest sides of human nature. 
Furthermore, the St. Augustine tourna- 
ment comes at a time of the year when it 
holds the field with undisputed sway. At 
other times —from the opening of the 
season late in May or early in June at 
Flushing, until it culminates in the glories 
of Newport-—there is always a choice ; one 
can pick and choose. The Middle States 
championship, or the Western States, or 
the United States or some college tour- 
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nament in which one is in- 
terested is always then either 
approaching or is in progress, 
or has just passed ; for, with 
all the care which authority 
and mutual arrangement ex- 
ercise to prevent the national 
events in lawn tennis from 
actually competing with each 
other in dates, it is impossible 
to prevent them from conflict- 
ing in interest. 

On the other hand, the Trop- 
ical Championship at St. Au- 
gustine has a season to itself, 
and it is the premier season, 
too. It comes like the flowers 
in the spring, a welcome har- 
binger of the greater glories 
approaching, but doubly wel- 
come on that account. The 
contestants are not left with 
the pleasant satisfaction only 
of being for the week the lions 
of society. The prizes which 
mark their practical skill are 
more tangible and_ perhaps 
more alluring; for to the title 
of Tropical Champion was 
added, by the generosity of Mr. 
H. M. Flagler, of New York, in 
1888, a beautiful and massive 
sterling silver trophy, repre- 
senting in design the ancient 
city gate of St. Augustine, and 
he who first wins the champion- 
ship the fourth time, not neces- 
sarily in succession, will be- 
come its owner; and for the 
next in succession of merit— 
the defeater of all comers ex- 
cept the champion — there is 
annually provided a magnifi- 
cent silver pitcher. 

Although, up to the pres- 
ent, the giants of the courts, 
Messrs. H. W. Slocum, Jr., and 
Rk. D. Sears, have not entered 
the lists at St. Augustine, it has 
had attractions for men in the 
highest ranks of lawn tennis, 
and, seeing that Mr. O. S. 
Campbell, a foeman worthy 
of the steel of the mightiest, 
has already scored two vic- 
tories toward the four which 
will make him the owner of 
the St. Augustine trophy, it 
may rather be expected that 
new contestants will next year 
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enter the field. One drawback only ex- 
ists, if such it can be called—the soil of 
Florida does not admit the cultivation of 
good grass courts and asphalt has been 
adopted. But this slight drawback weighs 
but little in the balance against the many 
countervailing attractions, and year by 
year, since 1887, when the Tropical Tour- 
nament was first held in the private grounds 
of the Moorish Villa Zorayda of Mr. Frank- 
lin W. Smith, it has grown in public favor 
until it has gathered round it more and 
more a galaxy of social enjoyments. 
Riding, driving, boating and fishing sup- 
plement the tournament, while this year 
a tennis german was in the programme. 

It is no wonder, then, that under such 
circumstances, with such surroundings and 
for such honors, the entries in the courts 
by the picturesque Alcazar Casino have 
rapidly increased and have attracted play- 
ers from both sides of the Atlantic. Lord 
Hope, brother of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
the Hon. Maxwell Scott, of historic Ab- 
botsfcrd, and Mr. Garrett, have all at one 


time or another been tempted into its ~ 


arenas, but the honors have always stayed 
at home. 

In 1888 Mr. H. G. Trevor, of New York, 
after a five-set match, in the final round 
defeated Mr. Beckwith, of Cleveland, and 
thereby became the first of the tropical 
champions, and Lispenard Stewart, C. E. 
Garrett, L. H. Dallas and George Worth- 
ington were then among the entries. 

The spring of 1889 witnessed a large 
accession of Northern experts, including 
the youthful, slight-built O. S. Campbell, 
of Columbia College, who took there for 
the first time his racquet and his mascot 
straw hat; Mr. Deane Miller, Mr. I. Stuart 
Smith, Mr. A. E. Thomson, of New York 
city; Mr. R. V. Beach, of Yale College, 
and Mr. A. E. Wright, of Trinity College. 

The courts, which had up to that time 
been of wood, were then asphalted, and 
good tennis resulted. Wright won over 
Miller after a brilliant match of five sets, 
but was defeated by Campbell, who won 


the silver pitcher in the final all-comers’ 
match by three sets to one, and followed 
that by taking three sets and the cham- 
pionship from Trevor, while Wright and 
Campbell won the doubles and Beach the 
second prize in singles. 

This year the numerous attractions of 
climate, society, pastime and competition 
brought to St. Augustine on March 17 
fourteen players, the most prominent 
among whom was again O. S. Campbell, 
his old opponent and erstwhile champion, 
H. G. Trevor, Mr. T. S. Beckwith, who 
stood at the head of lawn tennis in St. 
Augustine in 1887, the year preceding 
the establishment of the formal cham- 
pionship tournament, and R. V. Beach. 

The weather was favorable throughout 
the whole week, with the exception of an 
occasional shower—of trifling consequence, 
for the asphalt courts soon dried and the 
porches of the Alcazar Casino, made more 
picturesque by their fair occupants, afford- 
ed ample shelter. 

This year’s tournament was of excep- 
tional interest. Trevor, the champion of 
1888, played a brilliant match with Beach 
and lost it. Beach in turn suffered defeat 
at the hands of Beckwith, who had been 
the champion of 1887, and in that way 
Beckwith, by the laws of the survival of 
the fittest governing the tournament, be- 
came the runner up or challenger to single- 
handed combat of the holder of the cham- 
pionship, O. S. Campbell. Beckwith is a 
brilliant but inexperienced player in tour- 
naments, and the result gave Campbell 
again the championship honors.* 

The red-letter day of the tournament 
was not, however, the final in the singles, 
but the final in the doubles, which was 
played on Thursday morning between 
Campbell and Smith and Beach and Tre- 
vor —a day which may well mark the 
high-tide point of the social pastimes and 
pleasures of St. Augustine’s lawn - tennis 
season. 








* The scores of the whole tournament will be found in the 
Records in the May number of OvuTiNG. 
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5—0. S. CAMPBELL, 6—R. B. WHITTRIDGE. 7—G. S. SMITH. 10—H,. A. PEACOCK. 
G,. TREVOR. 8—-0, GOLDY, g—R. V. BEACH, 1I—T, S, BECKWITH. 
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MADCAP. 
LADIES AT THE HELM. 
BY F, C, SUMICHRAST. 

- ‘HE question which enables her to set at naught the 

£ J of outdoor elements when these are unpropitious. 

ad sports for ladies is She not merely indulges in a circum- 

sy, one which has been scribed constitutional, such as is thought 

o practically set- by many of her less sensible sisters to be 

tled by the ladies more than sufficient, but she starts on 

themselves, and successfully accomplishes long walk- 

numbers of ing tours, taking the rough with the 

whom have’ smooth, the hilly places and the level, the 

for yearsas- sunshine and the rain, the wind and the 

serted their mist. 

right to the Many ladies have distinguished them- 

acquisi-_ selves as Alpine climbers, and it is credit- 

tion of such able to the American girl that she has of 
een RD. health and _ late endeavored to rival her English fel- i 
——— strength as lows. Mont Blanc itself, to say nothing f 
are only to be gained in the of less majestic peaks, has been triumph- : 
open air. English women antly ascended by numbers of the fair ; 


especially have long realized 
the benefits to be derived 
from an outdoor life of sport. ‘The aver- 
age English girl is an excellent pedes- 
trian, wearing a common-sense dress, 








sex; and while it may be thought that 
the exertion entailed by such undertak- 
ings is more than the ordinary woman 
can stand, the fact remains that moun- 
tain climbing is yearly becoming more 
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and more popular. Cycling, since its de- 
velopment from the cumbrous machines 
which first appeared on the roads, has 
enlisted numerous votaries among the 
ladies, and if there were no one else to 
sing its praises the pen and pencil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pennell would be amply 
sufficient to show what delights can be 
had in the pursuit of this charming form 
of outdoor diversion which enables one to 
travel through ever-changing scenery with 
probably a minimum of fatigue combined 
with a maximum of enjoyment. 

Rowing, too, has its ardent disciples, 
and more than one four or eight oared 
crew has been composed of girls, whose 
stroke was at least good enough to stand 
intelligent criticism. 

The hunting field in England attracts 
annually large numbers of ladies; not 
merely those who simply attend the meet 
for the sake of showing themselves and 
their mounts to the best advantage, but 
those who, without being in the least 
degree amazonian, ride boldly to hounds 
and do not need to shirk fences or to have 
a lead given them over a brook. 

Snowshoeing, the great Canadian win- 
ter pastime which Montreal carnivals 
have made popular beyond the Prov- 
ince, no doubt first proved attractive on 
account of the picturesqueness of the cos- 
tume worn by the men, who had enjoyed 
a monopoly of this admirable form of ex- 
ercise when the snow makes the best of 
roads over the whole surface of the coun- 
try. The ladies bethought themselves that 
the bright tuque, the white blanket jack- 
et and skirt, with brilliant - hued. border, 
the bead and quill embroidered mocca- 
sins, were worth the exertion involved in 
a moonlight tramp, and forthwith had 
themselves enrolled as members of exist- 
ing organizations, or, more frequently 
still, established new societies, in which 
they were at once the prime movers and 
the chief attraction. 

Shooting and archery both are well 
patronized by ladies; cricket matches 
have been played; fencing has become 
fashionable, and training in the gym- 
nasium has become a recognized part of 
female education. In a word, nearly 
every sport pursued by men has become 
in the present day more or less a favorite 
with ladies ; and as far as those sports 
do not overtax their strength, and the 
pursuit of them does not involve any loss 
of that grace and charm of femininity 
which, when all is said and dgne, is the 
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crown and glory of woman, there can be 
no valid reason given why ladies should 
not be encouraged to benefit themselves 
by frequent open-air life. 

One form of sport above all others 
appears peculiarly fitted to ladies who 
love the fresh wind and the invigorating 
air. It is peculiarly the apanage of the 
sex and race, and from its first appearance 
on the historical stage is associated with 
the mighty sea. 

Two popular novelists, William Black 
and Clark Russell, have in their books in- 
troduced ladies who, under given circum- 
stances—in the one case of pleasure and 
delight, in the other of danger and stern 
necessity—are represented at the helm of 
the vessels on which their lot is tempo- 
rarily cast. Mr. William Black has drawn 
charming pictures of the delights of yacht- 
ing in those bright and entertaining novels 
in which he takes his reader through the 
glorious scenery of the Hebrides and the 
west coast of Scotland. Himself a yachts- 
man, he has depicted with admifable fe- 
licity the varied enjoyments of the pleas- 
ure sailor. Mr. Clark Russell, on the other 
hand, for some occult reason appears to 
bear a grudge to the whole race of yachts- 
men, possibly because he cannot with any 
degree of probability place them in cir- 
cumstances of terror and disaster. Still, 
even he is fond of giving the helm toa 
woman; not-the helm of schooner or 
yawl or swift cutter, but that of some 
water-logged wreck or half-dismasted ship 
staggering along under the _ buffeting 
blows of an expiring cyclone. Yet in all 
his romantic stories he has perhaps never 
equaled in true intensity of pathos and 
admirable proof of courage the voyage 
of the Jefferson Miller, a three - masted 
schooner, whose crew rose in mutiny, and, 
after nearly murdering the captain, were 
brought to bay and driven into confine- 
ment in the forecastle by the determina- 
tion of the skipper’s wife, who herself 
sailed the vessel safe home to port, nurs- 
ing her husband, keeping the mutineers in 
check, and navigating the ship as if she 
had done nothing else from her childhood 
up. 
That the sea has a profound attraction 
tor women as well as men is proved by 
the fact that in Great Britain whole fam- 
ilies are annually afloat for weeks and 
months at a time, taking the weather 
pretty much as it comes, traversing seas 
which are not always summer seas ; while 
in winter the Mediterranean beholds fleets 
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of English yachts flitting from Lisbon to 
Cadiz, Cadiz to Gibraltar, across to Malta, 
along the French coast and down the 
Italian peninsula, among the isles of 
Greece, and even away into the well- 
named Black Sea. 

Who has not read and enjoyed the 
charming books in which Lady Brassey 
has told of those long trips around the 
world and through the roaring forties, a 
series which will never be completed, for, 
as all know, when the Sunbeam was sail- 
ing homeward through Southern: seas 
Lady Brassey passed away on board the 
ship in which she had circled the globe, 
and was laid to rest in the bosom of that 
deep blue ocean she loved so well. 

There is unquestionably a fascination 
about the sport of yachting which, while 
it is a mystery to those to whom a vessel 
is simply the synonym of misery and 
wretchedness, is quite intelligible to those 
who have enjoyed many happy hours upon 
the wave and watched the ship, little or 
large, cutting its way through the waters, 


the spray dashed aboard by the breeze, - 


the wind filling the sails and the masts 
straining and bending as the vessel jumps 
from billow to billow. But, above all, 
there is a fascination in yacht racing 
which is simply indescribable. 

Many cannot see any particular enjoy- 
ment to be derived from a race between 
vessels which may be, and frequently are, 
some distance apart. To them nothing 
but the neck-and-neck struggle of a cou- 
ple of race horses, or of cyclists wildly 
rushing around a track, affords a sufficient 
measure of excitement ; and yet the finest 
race ever ridden cannot give so varied 
and so prolonged interest as that of a 
well-contested yacht race. For it is not 
during a few moments merely that the 
skill, judgment and powers of the con- 
testants are called into play, but during 
some hours, throughout which one is kept 
in a constant state of watchfulness and 
keenness, for everything has to be thought 
of, done quickly, taken advantage of rap- 
idly, or the opportunity once lost can 
never be recovered. 

The vessel itself, an exquisite and graceful 
craft,with her shapely lines, her snowy sails, 
her lofty spars, her network of ropes, every 
one of which, puzzling as it seems to a lands- 
man, is familiar toa practiced hand ; the va- 
rying of the breeze, its ever-changing direc- 
tion, the natures of tides, of currents, the 
local knowledge of the coast or channel ; 
the peculiarities of the craft herself, her 


ability to do better on the one tack than 
on the other, her superiority in running, in 
reaching or in turning to windward; the 
excitement of turning a mark so as to lose 
as little time as possible ; the element of 
danger which is necessarily always present 
in any keenly-contested sport ; the feeling 
that all depends upon one’s skill at the 
helm, that a touch is enough to change 
the course of the ship—all that combines 
to make yacht racing one of the most en- 
trancing pastimes, and it is not wonderful 
that those who have once tasted its de- 
lights and have been imbued with the 
love of the sea can never wholly dissever 
themselves from its fascinations. 

Yachting, too, is, taken all in all, about 
the least dangerous of any sport ; certain- 
ly infinitely less dangerous than fox hunt- 
ing, taken part in by so many ladies. <Ac- 
cidents in yachting, at least on the British 
coasts, are remarkably uncommon. Few 
lives have been lost and minor accidents 
are infrequent. The model of the British 
yacht insures the crews against that disas- 
ter too common in America of a capsize. 
Masts may go by the board, but the ships 
will come up right side up, staunch and 
strong, and ableto keep their crews above 
water. 

As for healthiness, yachting is beyond 
compare the first of sports. The briny 
breeze, the tonic effects of the sea, are 
not matched in any other form of outdoor 
enjoyment, and whether one is hammer- 
ing against a head sea in a strong breeze, 
with a pair of reefs down and the salt 
spray flying half way up the mast, or flying 
before a favoring breeze over rippling 
waters, blue with the azure of the heavens, 
there is something inspiriting and yet 
restful which no other form of sport can 
give. 

Ladies have long, it has already been 
said, loved the sea, have long been glad 
participants in cruises, and it was inevit- 
able that, once attracted by the charm of 
sailing a vessel, they should wish to take 
part, at least occasionally, in those excit- 
ing contests which bring the best boats 
together. The “still-vex’d Bermoothes,” 
with their coral reefs and winding chan- 
nels, years ago saw races in which ladies 
had the helm; but in England this par- 
ticular phase of the sport has only been 
developed to any marked extent of late 
years, and the last season especially saw 
a comparatively large number of yachts 
owned and sailed by ladies regularly tak- 
ing part in regattas. For many years 
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some of these ladies had been in the habit 
of steering small yachts, but it had not 
become a recognized thing for them to do 
so until, in 1887, the Castle Yacht Club, 
of Calshot, was established by a number 
of their friends and relations. To this 
club ladies could belong if they owned 
yachts or if they were closely related to 
any member. 

The club got up a few races in which 
the ladies steered, and the success of the 
enterprise far exceeded the expectation of 
its promoters. At first the only two la- 
dies who figured as yacht owners as well 
as skippers were Miss Mabel Cox, whose 
beautiful little JZadcap made quite a name 
for itself on the Solent, and Miss Ham- 
mersley, who, with a smaller vessel, the 
Dulcie, managed to pick up more than 
one prize in competition with other craft 
of the same size. 

The favorite size of yacht hitherto has 
been that built for the two and a half rat- 
ing class, although there is now a ten- 
dency to increase the size to five rating 
as likely to prove more suitable for ladies ; 
as, while the weight of spars and sails will 
not be unduly increased and the conse- 
quent labor of handling not prove beyond 
the powers of ladies who lay no claim 
whatever to a strength beyond that of 
their sex, the increased size will enable 
the boat to be fully decked and provided 
with water-tight well. That is by no 
means unimportant, for if anything has 
been proved during the past three seasons 
in connection with yacht racing by ladies 
it is that they are in no wise inferior to 
their husbands and brothers in pluck and 
skill. The wildest weather has never kept 
them back so long as it was at all fit for 
a small yacht to be out; and, indeed, on 
more than one occasion “the severity of 
the weather has been gauged by the fact 
that it prevented some of these adven- 
turous ladies from bringing their yachts 
to the starting line. The two and a half 
raters being, with only two or three ex- 
ceptions, half decked, are not fitted to go 
through any heavy seas, and anyone fa- 
miliar with the waters of the Solent knows 
that occasionally the seas there are bad 
enough for any craft to face. 

Reefing breezes were not at all unfre- 
quent in 1889; but this did not keep back 
the small craft, which went through it in 
real sailor fashion. On one occasion, in- 
deed, when Humming Bird, Madcap, Nad- 
ador and Thalassa were racing in one class 
and Dudcie in another, there was a regular 
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gale blowing, with a nasty jumping sea, 
which forced such able boats as the ten 
raters Decima and Dis to house their top- 
masts, while the small craft had each a 
couple of reefs down in the mainsail and 
small head sails. Everyone, of course, 
was thoroughly washed, fore and aft; 
and yet the small boats managed their 
fourteen miles, half of which was a dead 
turn to windward, in two hours and a half. 

The number of races sailed during the 
season of 1889 will give some idea of 
the enthusiastic manner in which the sport 
is pursued. Eleven clubs had races on 
thirty-four different days, the number of 
matches being fifty-three. These clubs 
were the Castle Yacht Club and the Royal 
Southampton, eight days each ; the Royal 
Portsmouth Corinthian, six days; the 
Royal London, at Cowes, three days ; the 
Royal Southern, the Isle of Wight and the 
West Key Amateur, two days each; the 
Royal Albert, the Solent and the Minima, 
one day each. 

The yachts which are owned and sailed 
by ladies were, first of all, the AZadcap, de- 
signed by C. P. Clayton and built by J. G. 
Fay & Co., in 1887, for Miss Mabel Cox ; 
the Dulcie, formerly known as 77ixy, de- 
signed by Michael Ratsey, built in 1886, 
and owned by the Misses Hammersley ; 
Fairy, designed and built by J. Pickett, of 
Southampton, in 1881, for Captain J. W. 
Hughes, one of the founders of the Yacht 
Racing Association, and now owned by his 
daughter ; Vadador, formerly Lady Nan, 
designed and built by Alfred Payne, in 
1888, for Mr. T. W. Waller, and in that 
season one of the largest prize winners in 
her class (she is now owned by Mrs. Rud- 
ston Read, a sister of Miss Cox), and Thief, 
designed by G. L. Watson and built by 
Camper & Nicholson, in 1889, for Mrs. G. 
H. Schenley. Besides these, Zha/assa, 
owned by Colonel Bucknill, of the Royal 
Engineers, who this year will have a new 
five rater, Quingue, has regularly carried 
as part of her crew the gallant officer’s 
two daughters. Queen Mab, Humming 
Bird and Cosette have also carried ladies 
in many a race ; and one of the most in- 
teresting series of matches sailed in 1889 
was that between Cosette and Queen Mab, 
in which originally Z/ief was to have 
shared. 

The series was a double one, three 
matches with owners up and three with 
ladies at the tiller. They came off last 
September. The first match with ladies 
at the helm occurred on the 25th, in a 
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hard wind from nor’-nor’west, over a 
course partly in Southampton Water, part- 
ly in the Solent. Miss Harvey steered 
Queen Mab, the winner, and Miss Bucknill, 
of the Zhalassa, the Cosette. The second 
match came off on the following day ina 
pleasant, whole-sail breeze, and was won 
by the Cose¢te, the final match being sailed 
in a strong breeze on the 28th, when Queen 
Mab was again winner. 

On this as on every previous occasion 
the ladies at the helm fully proved their 
powers and showed themselves thorough- 
ly able to take the very last inch out of 
the little vessels committed to their care. 
Several of them, indeed, are such excel- 
lent helmswomen that they justify the 
statement made by one thoroughly in a 
position to know, that “seven or eight of 
the lady members [of the Castle Yacht 
Club] steer as well as any amateur, and 
know the racing rules and how to act 
promptly and properly in an emergency. 
A smaller number are able to handle the 


ropes, can manage the foresheets, can lend 


a hand when reefing or shaking out.” Mrs. 
Schenley especially has made a great rep- 
utation for herself in the Z%zef, and had 
the honor of administering a square beat- 
ing to the crack Humming Bird. 

The yachts themselves, as may be 
judged from the illustration given on 
page 184 (from the superb instantaneous 
photographs which have made the name 
of West famous among photographers and 
yachtsmen alike), show very clearly the 
style of vessel which has been hitherto 
the favorite one for ladies. In length 
about twenty-two feet on the water line, 
with a beam of seven to eight feet, 
sometimes a square transom, as on 
Humming Bird, Thalassa and Nadador ; 
sometimes a buttercup stem and fan-tail 
counter of great elegance, as on TZhief, 
Cosette and Queen Mab, which are sister 
ships ; a small rig, consisting of pole mast 
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and short bowsprit, with the larger por- 
tion of the canvas in the mainsail, single 
head sails, small spinnakers and no top- 
sails, and canvassed with about six hun- 
dred square feet of sail. 

There is a tendency to somewhat in- 
crease the size of yachts, as has already 
been stated, to five raters, which would 
enable somewhat greater accommodation 
and comfort to be secured. But it is 
pretty nearly certain that whatever in- 
crease is made the vessels will never 
reach a much higher rating than ten; 
that the two and a half raters will long 
remain a favorite size for those afternoon 
races in which ladies are particularly in- 
terested, and that the sail area will never 
run to the extremes which have been and 
are still seen in the smaller classes of 
American yachts. For the ladies who 
command and handle their own boats will 
never wish to have more than they can 
comfortably manage, and the amount of 
pleasure, after all, derived from yacht 
racing does not in the least degree bear 
any ratio to the increase of canvas car- 
ried. 

The great beauty of yachting, as it has 
long been carried on in England, has been 
its almost absolute safety. Even in very 
bad weather races are sailed, and des- 
perately sailed ; but the ships, big and lit- 
tle, bring back their crews—it may be 
well drenched, but safe, and this distinc- 
tive feature will, it is hoped, never be lost. 

The amount of enjoyment which’ can 
be obtained by the lover of yachting is 
scarcely to be overestimated, and this 
pastime of owning and sailing small 
yachts is one essentially suited to ladies, 
who, without desiring to shine as athletes, 
or to rival men in sports really not fitted 
for women, may thus embrace an oppor- 
tunity of spending many happy hours afloat 
with just that spice of excitement which 
gives to pleasure its keenest zest. 
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NEARBY TROUT STREAMS, 


BY CHARLES B, BRADFORD, 


HERE can I en- 
joy trout fishing 
amid good sce- 

nery and good cheer 
without its necessitat- 
ing a lengthy absence 
from the city? That is 
a+ question which fre- 
quently rises in the 
mind of the toilers in 
the busy centres of the 
East, and it is one be- 
coming daily more dif- 
ficult to answer. Yet 
there are still nearby 
trout streams where a 
’ creel of from fifteen to 
fifty, or even more, in 
favorable weather, may 
be relied on. One such 
locality, which for years 
local sportsmen have 
proven, lies within a 
four hours’ ride of 
either Philadelphia or 
New York, from, each 
of which it can be easi- 
ly reached. All that 
is necessary is to 
take the railroad, 
which conveys 
you to Cresco, in 
Monroe County, 
Pa., and a ride or 
i drive of five miles 
through the Pocono Mountains will land 
you in the little village of Canadensis, in 
the valley of the Brodhead; and within 
the radius of a few miles on either side 
fully a dozen other unposted streams 
ripple along in their natural state, not 
boarded, bridged, dammed or fenced by 
the hand of man, thanks to the naturally 
uncultivatable condition of the greater 
part of this paradise for trout fishers. 
The villagers of Canadensis do their 
trading and receive their mail at Cresco, 
and it is an easy matter to obtain ex- 
cellent food and lodgings at one of the 
many farm houses dotting here and there 
the valleys for $1 a day, and a seat when 
needful in one of the several private con- 
veyances running every day between the 
two villages. 





























The open season for trout in Pennsyl- 
vania is from April 15 until July 15, and 
there appears to be no particularly fa- 
vored period during these three months, 
for the trout here afford sport equally 
well at all times, though they greatly vary 
in their tastes for the fly. 

If one goes there in the early part of 
the open season, when the weather is cold, 
he should engage a room and take his 
meals at the farm house selected ; but if 
the trip is made in the early part of June 
or any time after that, during the open 
season, camp life may be enjoyed with 
great comfort. 

Two favorite waters within walking dis- 
tance from any of the farm houses in Cana- 
densis are Stony Run and the Buckhill. 
The great Brodhead, a famous old water 
in the days of Thaddeus Norris, and noted 
then and now for its big trout, flows in 
the valley proper, within a stone’s throw 
of the farm house at which I engaged 
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quarters. Spruce Cabin Run, a mile dis- 
tant, is a charming stream, but the trout 
here are not very large beyond the deep 
pools at the foot of Spruce Falls and in 
the water flowing through Turner’s fields 
and woods above the fails. 

Any of these streams will afford plenty 
of sport, but if one wishes to visit a still 
more wild, romantic and beautiful trout 
water, he has only to walk a little farther 
or take a buckboard wagon and ride to 
the mighty Bushkill, a stream that must 
not be confounded with the Buckhill, 
which lies in an opposite direction from 
Canadensis. : 

The Bushkill is the wildest stream in 
the region, and is fished less than any of 
the others named, one reason being that 
there are plenty of trout in the waters of 
Canadensis, which can be fished without 
one going so far. For those who like 
to camp, the Bushkill is the proper lo- 
cality. I spent a day there with anglers 
last season, and we caught in less than 
two hours, in the liveliest possible man- 


ner, all the trout five of us could eat’ 


throughout the day, and four dozen extra 
large ones which we took home to send 
to friends in the city. 

“ The trout in the Bushkill,” remarked 
one of my companions, “ are so wild that 
they’re tame.”” An expression based upon 
the greediness and utter disregard of the 
enemy in which /fontina/is, in his unfamil- 
iarity with man, took the fly. I remem- 
ber having a number of rises within two 
feet of my legs as I was taking in my line 
for a front toss. 

I know men who have many times trav- 
eled a thousand miles from New York on 
an angling trip to different famous waters 
who have not found either the sport or 
the scenery to be enjoyed on the Bush- 


* kill. 


The lower Brodhead below the point 
at which this stream and Spruce Cabin 
Run come together is very beautiful. It 
is owned by a farmer who lives on its 
banks, and who has never been known 
to refuse anglers permission to fish there 
when they asked for the privilege. 

There are four natural features in the 
scenery about Canadensis that are espe- 
cially prized by the countrymen there— 
the Sand Spring, Buckhill Falls, Spruce 
Cabin Falls and the Bushkill Falls. 

The Sand Spring is so called because 
grains of brilliant sand spring up with the 
water. This sand resembles a mixture 
of gold and silver dust ; it forms in little 


clouds just under the water’s bubble and 
then settles down to form and rise again 
and again. This effect, with the rich 
colors of wild pink roses, tiny yellow 
watercups, blue lilies and three shades 
of green in the cresses and deer tongue 
that grow all about, produces, indeed, a 
pretty picture. The spring is not over a 
foot in diameter, but the sand edges and 
the pool cover several feet. 

Being located at one side of the old 
road between Cresco and Canadensis 
every visitor has an opportunity of seeing 
it without going more than a few feet out 
of his direct way. Some of @he stories 
told about the old sand spring are worth 
hearing, and no one can tell them better 
or with more special pleasure than the 
farmers living thereabout. One man af- 
firms that “more ’an a hundred b’ar and 
as many deer have been killed while 
drinking the crystal water of the spring.” 

Each of the falls is a picture of true 
wild scenery. Though some miles apart 
they may be here described in the same 
paragraph. 

Great trees have fallen over the water 
from the banks and lodged on huge pro- 
jecting moss-covered rocks ; they are ad- 
ditional obstacles to the rushing, roaring, 
down-pouring water, which flows through 
and over them like melted silver. This, 
against the dark background of the moun- 
tain woods, the blue and snow white of the 
heavens, the green of the rhododendron- 
lined banks and the streams’ bottoms of 
all- colored stones creates a series of 
charming and ever varying views. 

A half dozen trout, weighing from one 
to two pounds and a half, may always be 
seen about the huge rock at the point 
where lower Brodhead and the Spruce 
Cabin Run come together, and hundreds 
may be seen in the stream below the 
Buckhill Falls. I do not know that fish 
may be actually seen in any other parts 
of the waters of Canadensis, but at these 
points the water is calm and the bottom 
smooth, and they can be seen. 

Do not waste time on the “ flock” lying 
about the big rock at Brodhead Point. 
The trout there will deceive you. I 
played with them a half day, and before 
I began work on them I felt certain I 
would have them in my creel in a half 
hour’s time. They are a pack of pam- 
pered idlers who do not have to move a 
fin to feed. All the trout food comes 


rushing down both streams from behind 
these big rocks into the silent water and 
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floats right up to the very noses of these 
gentlemen of leisure. If you have any 
practicing to do with the rod and fly do 
it here. These trout are very obliging ; 
they will lie there all day and enjoy your 
casting all sorts of things at them. This 
is a good place to prove to yourself 
whether you are a patient fisherman or 
not. 

And now a few words about the proper 
tackle for this region. Most anglers use 
rods that are too heavy and too long. 
During my first visit I used one that was 
8% feet, 4 ounces, and I soon found that, 
while it was a nice weight, it was too long 
for real convenience, although there were 
rods used there g and ro feet long. My 
rod was the lightest and one of the short- 
est ever seen in the valley. There are 
only a few open spots where long casts 
are necessary, and a long, ordinary weight 
trout rod is of very little service com- 
pared with a 7, 7% or 8 feet, 4 or 3 ounce 
rod, that can be handled well along the 
narrow, bush-lined, tree branch covered 
streams. 

The greater part of the fishing is done 
by sneaking along under cover of the 
rocks, logs, bushes and the low-hanging 
branches, as casts are made in every little 
pool and eddy. I use a lancewood rod, 
but of course the higher-priced popular 
split bamboo is just as good. I shall not 
claim my rod’s material is the better of 
the two, as some men do when speaking of 
their tackle, but I am quite sure I shall 
never say the split bamboo is more than 
its equal. I do not advise as to the ma- 
terial; I speak only of the weight and 
length. Let every man use his choice. 

The leader should be of single gut, but 
the length should be a trifle more than is 
commonly used. Twelve feet is my fa- 
vorite amount. The reel should be the 
lightest common click reel. ‘The creel, 
one that sells for a dollar in the stores ; 
and the flies—here’s the rub— must be 
the smallest and finest in the market. 
Large, cheap, coarse flies will never do 
for Canadensis, and you must not fail to 
secure your list of the proper kind, as 
well as all your outfit, before you start on 
your trip. The only decent thing on sale 
in the village stores is tobacco. 

When you buy your flies buy lots of 
them, for, be you an amateur or practical 
angler, you will lose them easier on these 
streams than you imagine. Yes, you 
must be very careful about the selection 
of your flies. They must be small and 


finely-made, high-priced goods. I wish I 
might tell you who to have make them, 
but I dare not, lest I be charged with 
advertising a particular house. Regard- 
ing the patterns to use, I will say that 
none are more killing than the general 
list, if they are the best made and used 
according to the old rule all are fa- 
miliar with—dark colors on cold days and 
bright ones on warm days. The later the 
season the louder the fly —that is, when 
the season closes during hot weather, as 
it does in Canadensis. My favorite time 
here is from June 15 to July 15, the clos- 
ing day, but any time after the first two 
weeks of the open season is very charm- 
ing. I avoid the first week or two be- 
cause the weather is then cold and the 
trout are more fond of natural bait than 
the artificial fly. Men take hundreds of 
fish early in the season with worms and 
minnows. 

I never wear rubber boots to wade in. 
An old pair of heavy-soled shoes with 
spikes in their bottoms, and small slits 
cut in the sides to let the water in and 
out, and a pair of heavy woolen socks 
comprise my wading footwear. The 
slits must not be large enough to let in 
coarse sand. and pebbles, but I find it ab- 
solutely necessary to have a slight open- 
ing, for if there be no means for the water 
to act freely in and out, the shoes fill 
from the tops and become heavy. Rub- 
ber boots are too hot for my feet and 
legs, while the water is never too cold. I 
have often had wet feet all day and 
have never yet experienced any ill effects 
from it. 

I never use a staff in wading, but I 
should, for here in some places it is very 
hard to wade. I have often fallen down 
in water up to my waist, overbalanced 
by the heavy current, where the bottoms 
were rough with sharp, slimy stones. If 
you carry a staff, follow the custom of the 
old anglers and tie it to your body with a 
string to keep it out of the way and allow 
your hands to be free as possible for a 
strike. Your landing net for the Cana- 
densis region should be a small one, with 
a foot and a half handle, and a string 
tied to a front button on your garment 
should allow it to be slung over your 
shoulder onto your back when not in use. 

Of course, these little points about the 
use of different things are all familiar to 
the angler with but the slightest experi- 
ence, and will appear to him neither in- 
structive nor interesting, but we must, as 
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gentle anglers, give a thought or two to 
the earnest amateur, for we were tyros 
once ourselves. 

I always carry two fly books with me ; 
one big fellow with the general fly stock 
in, which is kept at the farm house, and 
a little one holding two dozen flies and 
a dozen leaders, which I carry on the 
stream. A string tied to this, too, will 
prevent the unpleasantness of having it 
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HAT girl just makes a 
dog of you, Dick!” 
The young man, Rich- 
ard Grainbury by name, 
shrugged his shoulders 
discontentedly, but 
made no reply in words. 
He couldn’t deny it — 
he wouldn’t try to ex- 
was strolling with Mary 





He 


cuse it. 
Spelldown, teacher in a public school— 
a tall, strong, decided, frank - speaking 
young woman, with an intelligent and 


attractive face that was fair without 
being pretty, and a figure that was erect, 
large, plump and graceful without being 
heavy. In short, she was a woman 
“nobly planned to warn, to comfort, to 
command,” especially to command. And 
she was Dick Grainbury’s best friend, and 
would have been still dearer to him but 
for the fact that he was captive to the 
charms of Kate Kilman, heiress and flirt, 
and the most bewitching beauty in Mar- 
quette County. 

Dick was a tall, stalwart, handsome, 
manly young fellow, owner of two forty- 
acre Claims of mining lands—out of which 
he hoped that some day he should dig a 
fortune, as he knew they contained valu- 
able veins of mineral—and head clerk for 
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fall in the water and glide away from you. 
I even tie a string to my pipe and knife. 
The outing hat is an important thing to 
me. Mine is always a soft brown or gray 
felt, and I use it to sit on in damp and 
hard places fifty times a day. 

Reader, I leave you. May thy days 
along the stream, no matter where it flows, 
be ever full of joy and peace, and thy creel 
—if it be not a greedy one—full of trout ! 





CARR’S REEF. 
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the firm of Kilman & Co. The “Co.” 
consisted of two Boston capitalists, who 
were really the foundation walls of the 
business house. Just now Mr. Fred. 
Appleby, son of the richest of the “Co.,” 
was in Marquette to look after the busi- 
ness interests of the Eastern partners. 
He was a dashing, elegantly-dressed, col- 
lege-bred, flirtatious gentleman of about 
twenty-eight years, and rich; while Dick 
Grainbury had risen to his clerkship from 
the ranks of the operative iron miners, 
among whom he had been a crack work- 
man. His education was self obtained, 
and therefofe comparatively narrow, but 
he possessed strong and shrewd business 
sense and a clear and thinking brain for 
acquiring knowledge, besides the inex- 
haustible energy of a splendid physique 
and indomitable courage. It was these 
latter qualities that had given him his 
first business opportunity. He had saved 
Kate Kilman from possible death and 
certain injury by his quickness, strength 
and spirit, when an accident occurred at 
the mine where he was at work when she 
visited it with her father, and this led 
‘Mr. Kilman to take him from the mine 
and give him a place in the counting 
room. Once given a chance, he slowly 
but surely rose by merit to the top. 











Having saved Kate from deadly peril, 
he naturally fell in love with her. At 
first it was hopelessly, as a subject might 
love his queen. But she soon noted his 
devotion, and, being pleased with his 
handsome face and powerful figure, and 
being also a born flirt, she encouraged 
his passion, until, as his position im- 
proved, at last they became secretly en- 
gaged. He would have gone openly to 
her father, but she persuaded him to 
secrecy, though all the young people 
guessed certainly enough by her acts that 
the pair were lovers. 

3ut now Mr. Appleby had been caught 
by the girl’s beauty and wiles; and the 
bold coquetry with which Kate tempted 
his advances, and the half-contemptuous 
coolness with which she treated her true 
lover, Dick, made Mary Spelldown indig- 
nant, the more so because poor Dick 
bore his wrongs so patiently. She had 
been rating him in a friendly way over 
some special instance that she had seen ; 
and, provoked that she could not rouse 
him to either complaint or defense, she 
continued her attack warmly. 

“That girl makes a dog of you, Dick ; 
and not a happy dog, either. She makes 
you fetch and carry whatever she bids, 
and follow at her heels and devote your- 
self to her service, when all the time she 
is meaning to throw you over and take 
that Boston dandy —if she can get 
him !” 

No answer. Dick walked along pale 
and sullenly silent. 

“Tf I were a man, in your shoes, she 
should choose once for all. I'd either be 
master or nothing. No woman should 
play me with lies. She isn’t worthy of 
an honest man’s faith.” 

“Stop!” Dick lifted his head firmly 
but sadly. “ You shall not abuse her, or 
we cannot keep friends. You are welcome 
to call me a dog—I’d sooner be thought 
her dog than another woman’s hero—tho’ 
dog I am not, nor will be to anything 
living. Only you don’t fully understand 
me, Mary, nor her, either. We are too 
good friends to quasrel, let’s drop it. 
How’s your school? I think, from what 
the superintendent told me yesterday, that 
you are pretty sure to get your promo- 
tion next quarter. I shall be very glad 
for you.” 

So they changed the subject, and soon 
bade each other good evening at her 
mother’s door. ‘This conversation oc- 
curred one October evening in Marquette, 
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in 1867. That was before the famous 
lighthouse was built on Carr’s Reef. 
* * * * * 


Carr’s Reef lies about thirty miles 
from Marquette and about eighteen miles 
from the nearest shore, broad off in the 
deep waters of Lake Superior. All the 
other great lakes are a beautiful marine 
blue in color, but the deep waters of 
Lake Superior are inky black. Whether 
this is because the lake is so deep, or so 
cold, or so pure, is a question over which 
savants disagree. Carr’s Reef is the most 
famous fresh-water fishing ground in the 
world. I have seen two and a half tons 
of black lake trout, oftem called salmon 
trout, taken with trolling lines by nine- 
teen persons in forty minutes at the reef 
side, and the lightest fish weighed seven 
pounds and the heaviest thirty-nine. 

Carr’s Reef is now the site of one of 
the most famous lighthouses in the world. 
Consider that the reef is the top of a 
granite mountain, rising from the depths 
of the lake where the water all around 
is from nine hundred to twelve hundred 
feet deep, the top of the reef barely ris- 
ing above the surface of the water, not 
over eighteen inches high, for a space not 
larger than fourteen feet square, but ex- 
tending under water, from a few inches 
to nine feet deep, in a narrow ridge for 
nearly a quarter of a mile long by a few 
rods wide, right in the track of naviga- 
tion ; and that a granite, steel, iron and 
beton artificial island, twenty feet high 
and nearly two hundred feet long, had 
to be built upon the top of this narrow 
reef to uphold and surround the light- 
house; that this immense work had to 
be done miles from the shore and when 
the lake was calm ; that out there in the 
open sea immense fields of ice, leagues in 
extent and five to ten feet thick, float to 
and fro and are driven with tremendous 
force by fierce gales in the winter and 
spring, so that the work had to be of 
enormous strength and solidity—and you 
can have some conception of the difficulty 
of this gigantic engineering feat. 

Our story opens, however, before the 
lighthouse was constructed. Then there 
was only the bare rock, over which the 
least breeze dashed the waves, and a gale 
sent the great black billows pouring and 
breaking six to ten feet deep. -But even 
then mariners could not be left wholly 
unwarned of sucha terrible danger ; there- 
fore the Government had drilled a great 
hole in the highest point of the reef, and let 
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into it aspar of the toughest iron, six inches 
thick and twenty feet high, firmly lead. 
ed and braced at the bottom, and bearing 
upon its top a great iron ball or basket 
six feet across, made of strips of wide band 
iron, riveted together in openwork to a 
small ring at the bottom, a great ring in 
the middle and a lesser one at the top, 
the bottom and top rings fastened to the 
central mast with strong iron braces, the 
basket painted red, so that it could be 
seen afar off in the daytime, but afford- 
ing no protection at night. And it was 
strange, in that limitless expanse of sea, 
and with the large and feathery drifts of 
fog that sweep it—for which Lake Supe- 
rior is noted—when One sailed in search 
of the reef, knowing exactly its bearings 
and distance, how often it was difficult to 
catch sight of that ball through the glass, 
perhaps not until you were within a mile 
of it. So little, so lonely, so lost it was 
in that boundless waste of waves and sea 
fog! 

I said that the reef was the most fa- 
mous fresh-water fishing ground in the 
world. So it was—when you could get to 
it. But no boat dared approach it except 
when the lake was calm. In a breeze the 
surf boiled and foamed all over and about 
it. Then nobody knows how long Lake 
Superior will stay calm. It is noted for 
its sudden squalls and shifting winds. 
You might start for the reef from the dis- 
tant mainland with every appearance of 
a calm day, and reach its vicinity only to 
find it unapproachable in the midst of a 
raging surf. 

** * * * 

The next morning after the conversation 
between Dick and Mary Spelldown, Mr. 
Kilman came to the counting room in an 
uneasy state of mind. A number of times 
within an hour he went out of the street 
door and examined the sky, and took long 
and anxious looks at the lake. About 
8:30 o’clock, after one of these inspec- 
tions, he called from the street door: 
“ Richard !” 

“Sir?” answered Dick hurrying out. 

“I’m uneasy about Kate and Mr. Ap- 
pleby. They have gone out on the lake 
with a party of young folks and expect 
to go to Carr’s Reef. [t isa fine day, but 
Captain Bluff, as I came past the harbor, 
when I asked him if the propeller would 
sail on time this evening, said he didn’t 
know. ‘I doubt the weather,’ he said; 
‘there'll be a gale from the north after 
sunset, or I’m a lubber.’ I’m afraid that 
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I consented to the fishing party too easi- 
ly. Then Mr. Appleby may know some- 
thing about yachting in Boston harbor, 
and still be a fool about Lake Superior 
boats and Lake Superior weather. Be- 
sides they’re gone in the Zazvina—clinker 
built, open sailboat, frail when she was 
new, old now, and not fit for any sort of 
a sea. Do you think you could run out 
with your little skiff and hurry them home 
before the blow comes on? Run them 
over to the nearest shore, and come down 
along the land.” 

“T can get a large yacht or a tugboat, 
sir, in an hour.” 

“No; don’t wait. Your skiff is fast, 
if she issmiall. If you were in the Lavina, 
to handle her, I should feel easy. Be off 
at once!” 

Dick grabbed his hat and ran to the 
harbor without waiting to even change 
his coat. Luckily, on the wharf he met 
Joe Juggers. Joe was a wiry little man 
who made, mended and sailed boats. He 
was the best weather man and the best 
boatman in the place, long tried in many 
a race, storm and difficulty. He knew 
exactly what every boat within fifty miles 
could do and how to make her do it, and 
kept his head as cool as an ice house 
in all moments cf excitement. Joe had 
been a soldier and a scout during the 
war and was not only fearless, but toughs 
who sometimes sought to use boats with- 
out paying for them alleged that “ Joe 
always goes heeled,” that is armed ; and 
that “Joe Juggers will shoot mighty 
easy,” that is, on small provocation. Joe 
had a basket of tools on his arm, but 
readily consented to accompany Dick. 

“Yes,” said Joe, as they ran out the 
skiff and made sail, “I saw ’em go out. 
There were four girls and three fellows. 
That Boston chap isn’t anything of a 
skipper, neither—handled the Lavina 
mighty awkward going out of the bay. 
We'll make this ’ere skiff, little as she is, 
travel three feet to his two in this light 
offshore breeze and smooth sea. Sit 
down on the bottom—about a foot fur- 
ther forward—now snuggle up to wind- 
ward. Now she’s traveling!” 

Joe had coolly taken the tiller and as- 
sumed command of the skiff. But he ai- 
ways was skipper of any boat he set foot 
in, and everybody yielded to his known 
supremacy. The little skiff in which the 


pair were embarked, designed for either 
rowing or sailing, was only thirteen feet 
long, of excellent model, sharp, light, with 
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a little forecastle quarter deck, clinker 
built, of cedar, and carrying a spritsail 
that seemed huge for her size and light 
weight, but with two reef rows in it. 
Under this press of canvas, with her little 
centreboard down, she ran like a witch 
with the free wind, over the gently -rip- 
pled surface of the lake, that was not 
rough enough to disturb her smooth, 
gliding motion. The two men just made 
her proper racing load. 

They made the reef in just four hours 
and a quarter, Dick springing ashore on 
its little flat top before 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Long before they reached the reef the 
two men became anxious. First, because 
they could not see the Lavina, whose 
mast ought to be visible even if her sail 
was down; but presently because they 
did see the Zavina, and she seemed to be 
lying upon her side, with her bottom 
toward them. However, they could soon 
make out the forms of people on the rock 
of the reef, and counted them. There 
were seven, so that was all right. But 
the Lavina was clearly in a difficulty. 
Besides, the girls on the rock were wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs, not as if in 
friendly hailing, but wildly, as if in dis- 
tress. 

When they reached the reef they found 
the Zavina a wreck. On approaching the 
rock Mr. Appleby undertook to execute a 
smart nautical manoeuvre. He stood di- 
rectly for the rock at full speed with a 
beam wind, intending to shove her bow- 
sprit into the wind’s eye, let her sails 
shiver and set down broadside against 
the flat rock that showed above the 
water. Now, that would do for an expert 
who knew the distance in which his boat 
would turn, the depth of water and ex- 
actly the right moment to start her 
sheets, with exactly the right hand ready 
to let them fly, and with a wharf to land 
at. 

But here there was but one place at 
which a boat could reach the dry rock, 
and that not entirely broadside to. In 
every direction little ridges of reef ran 
out a foot or two under water for twenty 
feet or more. Consequently the forefoot 
of the Zavina struck an angle of one of 
these rock ridges in such a way that she 
heeled over on the slope, ran on her side 
with swift way on her a few feet and then 
ripped and shivered several side planks 
up for half her length forward below the 
water line, broke two ribs and tore out 
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her starboard shroud irons. Then all 


.hands waded ashore through a foot depth 


of water, and the girls stood with 
draggled skirts and wet feet on the 
little platform of bare rock while the 
three gallants hauled down the sails, 
slewed the boat about and turned her 
over upon her sound side, and gabbled 
whether it was possible to repair her so 
that she could carry them ashore, and 
how to do it without any tools. They 
were certainly in a desperate situation 
should a gale or even a brisk breeze set 
in. To make the outlook darker, they 
had all lost faith in Mr. Appleby’s sea- 
manship ; and yet even he was evidently 
a superior sailor to the other two young 
men. 

Therefore all of the party hailed the 
approach of the skiff with anxious delight. 
As soon as they saw who it contained 
they dismissed all their fears, for Dick 
was a skillful, resolute, resourceful sailor, 
and Joe was a noted expert. 

The first thing Dick and Joe did after 
cheerfully assuring the ladies that there 
was no danger—they would fix things all 
right in a jiffy—was to critically examine 
the injuries of the Zavina, first throwing 
aside all over nicety in such a situation 
and taking off coats and vests, shoes and 
hose, and rolling up sleeves above the 
elbows and trousers above knee, to work 
in the water. After a minute of inspec- 
tion, Joe took Dick aside and they whis- 
pered together. 

“Lucky I have my tool basket,” said 
Joe. “I could cut out splices for the ribs 
and manage somehow to patch her planks 
—if there was time. But you see how the 
sky thickens in the northeast—here, look 
just along the line of the sea and sky 
and catch those little feathers of fog low 
downto leeward. There’s a gale and rain 
or snow coming, as sure as death. It'll 
whip square about and blow opposite to 
this sou’west breeze. Now, you see, this 
wind won’t last long. What I say is— 
these “ere women have got to be sailed 
ashore right off. It’s a good eighteen 
miles—-twenty to any landing place ; and 
our little skiff won’t hold the whole 
crowd, no ways. Them’s the p’ints o’ this 
‘ere predicament.” 

Dick mused a moment or two with his 
head bent and his sight turned inward, 
but with one eye gloomily noting how 
Kate stood hanging upon Mr. Appleby’s 
arm. She of all the company had been 
coldest and last to greet him when he ar- 
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rived to their rescue. No doubt, even if 
only for conscience’ sake, she had rather 
it were any other than he had come to 
the rescue. To go back in the same boat 
with these two, all the company knowing 
their peculiar relations, and to treat Dick 
as her rescuer ought to be treated and 
still to hold fast to Appleby, who knew 
Dick for a rival, would put her in a po- 
sition of peculiar difficulty. She dreaded 
the ordeal, especially with the other girls 
watching her, as they would, and under- 
standing with feminine keenness not only 
all she should say and do, but the secret 
impulse of every look and motion as well 
as act and word. 

In a moment Dick stepped smartly for- 
ward. 

“Come, ladies!” he cried, cheerily, “ get 
into the skiff. Joe and I find it will take 
a long while to repair the Lavina. So we 
are going to send you ashore at once. 
Joe, you see to her trim.” 

So saying, in his most masterful way, 
without permitting argument or remon- 
strance, he handed the girls carefully into 
the boat. This done, he turned to the 
men. 

“Now, Mr. Appleby, can you pull an 
oar? Well, you will take a seat on the 
forward thwart. Let the girls sit on the 
bottom. Take off your overcoat and 
coat and leave them on the rock here. 
You'll row enough to keep warm.” 

Mr. Appleby rather haughtily objected. 
Dick had no time for words. He simply 
barred the way to the boat and said, 
sternly : 

“Leave your coats here, or you can’t 

o!” 

Mr. Appleby reluctantly yielded. The 
other gentlemen obeyed promptly. 

“Tf there is anything in your coats you 
want to save take it with you; but we 
have got to save all the weight we can in 
that little boat—in order to make any 
speed,” he added, so as not to alarm the 
girls. 

When they were all in the boat showed 
hardly three inches of freeboard above 
the water.’ Dick and Joe now stepped 
aside to consult. 

“She can’t carry any more,” said Joe, 
“but those chaps can never sail her 
ashore. She needs the nicest touch and 
a quick eye.” 

“She'll take you,” whispered Dick. 
* You'll have to sail her.” 

“ And you?” 

“T shall stay on the reef.” 


“]T don’t think we could both patch up 
the Lavina in time. I know you can’t 
alone. Man alive! it’s sure death! In 
four or five hours from now the waves 
will sweep six feet deep over this rock!” 

“T know it. I'll try and get into, the 
basket,” nodding at the top of the iron 
mast on the reef. “You will send a boat 
for me as soon as you get ashore. All 
aboard!” this cheerfully and aloud, tak- 
ing Joe by the arm and fairly swinging 
him into the stern sheets. Then he 
reached out his right hand to Kate, say- 
ing : 

“A pleasant voyage to you, Kitty. I 
shall be left all alone here. You won’t 
forget me, will you? Good bye! God 
keep you safe!” 

“Good bye, Mr. Grainbury,” coldly re- 
sponded Kate, not taking his proffered 
hand. g 

He sighed with a sad smile, and shoved 
the overladen boat carefully away from 
the reef, whence she drew heavily away, 
with her white sail swelling toward him, 
as if it, at least, reached out a mute fare- 
well. 

* * * * * 

As soon as the boat was clear of the 
reef Joe bade the two oarsmen help him 
with their oars, steering straight for the 
nearest land. He did not venture to look 
back, lest it might unman him, but bent 
every faculty resolutely to the work in 
hand. Nevertheless he mentally saw all 
that Dick did or could do. But he be- 
lieved it impossible to escape from the 
reef, and certain death to remain upon it. 
The one chance was to hurry ashore and 
send out a relief boat before the coming 
gale. 

By and by Mr. Appleby ceased rowing. 
“Tt doesn’t help much,” he said, “and it’s 
hard work.” 

Joe made the other young man take 
the oar. They exchanged seats very care- 
fully. An hour later the young man who 
had taken an oar first was evidently tired. 

“Mr. Appleby,” said Joe, “take Mr. 
Blake’s oar. He’s tired out.” 

“Oh, bother the rowing!” said Mr. Ap- 
pleby, who was joking with the girls, 
“the boat is doing well enough now.” 

“The wind is slowly dying away,” said 
Joe. “We have left Dick Grainbury on 
the reef. A gale is coming on to-night. 
Unless he is soon rescued he’ll never see 
dry land again. You take that oar!” 

“T take orders from no man,” said Ap- 
pleby, provoked at Joe’s tone. 
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“Then, Mr. Appleby, will you do us 
all the kindness to take that oar?” 

“Tt is unnecessary.” 

“Will you take it?” 

“No.” 

Joe reached behind him, drew a small 
revolver from a hip pocket, cocked it 
calmly and leveled it full in Mr. Apple- 
by’s face. The girls cried out. 

“Don’t stir, ladies,” said Joe, “or you'll 
upset the boat. Mr. Appleby, unless you 
take that oar and pull as you ought, you 
are a dead man!” 

There was a grim and settled resolution 
in the little skipper’s look that was un- 
mistakable. 

Mr. Appleby sullenly yielded, first wait- 
ing until all the girls begged him to obey, 
and Kate added softly, “ for my sake, Mr. 
Appleby ; don’t you see that a quarrel in 
this full boat will drown us all?” 

Joe put his revolver into his bosom. 

“ Understand me, all,” he said, after a 
minute or twoof silence. “ We are working 
for our lives. This little boat barely swims. 
The least lipper of a sea would send us 
all to the bottom, and we are miles from 
the shore yet. You, Mr. Appleby, want 
to remember that this is Mr. Grainbury’s 
boat. He might have left you on the 
reef to drown and come ashore himself. 
Everyone in this boat has got to obey 
me promptly. It is our only chance— 
Dick’s only chance.” 

From that moment Joe was obeyed by 
all, and the voyage proceeded in ominous 
silence. 

While they were yet three miles from 
the shore the wind died away entirely. 
Then they toiled on with the oars. It 
had now fallen dusk and presently dark. 
A creeping drift obscured the sky. A 
mile from the shore a long, low wave ran 
under them, slowly heaving the deep and 
heavy boat. Joe ordered the men to 
pull. They had several times relieved 
each other at the oar. Another wave 
followed, then others, faster and larger. 
Luckily there was yet no wind; these 
were only smooth, long rollers, far in ad- 
vance of the coming gale. But presently 
they could be heard booming upon the 
granite rocks of that iron-bound, danger- 
ous coast. 

Finally they neared the shore at a 
place that Joe knew, even in the dark, 
from its outline. He found a spot where 
they could land ; yet, so narrow was their 
escape, before they were out of the 


boat a roller of surf swept over it and 
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filled it full, so that they all got into 
water waist deep and were drenched to 
the tops of their heads with dashes of 
spray. They pulled the boat up on the 
beach to a safe place, she being light, and 
then set out in the dark, stumbling amid 
rocks and woods, for a log house that Joe 
knew to be a mile and a half distant. 

On their way Joe sighed often, and 
finally broke out crying. This, in a man, 
shocked and touched the girls and puz- 
zled the men. Mr. Appleby took Joe’s 
arm and apologized neatly. “Mr. Jug- 
gers,” said he, “I want to acknowledge 
that you were right and I was wrong. 
Had we been fifteen minutes later out on 
the lake we should all be dead before now. 
I ask your pardon, sir, and here's my hand.” 

Joe took the offered hand listlessly. 
“That’s nothing,” he said. “I’ve for- 
gotten it already. Poor Dick! I shall 
never see him again. ‘The best, bravest, 
truest gentleman in old Marquette Coun- 
ty!” 

Kate heard this and it turned her sick 
at heart. She stole back to Joe when 
Mr. Appleby quitted him. 

“ You think Mr. Grainbury is in great 
danger ?” she asked. 

“Danger? No; he’s a dead man be- 
fore this. Why, those waves on the lake 
are sweeping six feet high right over the 
reef where we left him.” 

“ Couldn’t he save himself some way ?” 

“Save himself? Good heavens! girl, 
didn’t you notice that when he put out 
his hand and said good bye to you it 
was like a man facing sure death and 
saying his dying farewell? When he 
wished you ‘a pleasant voyage,’ didn’t 
you see that he meant a pleasant voyage 
for life? I was afraid the rest would 
notice it. Stupid fool! black-hearted 
jilt ! you wouldn’t take the poor fellow’s 
hand when he was throwing away his 
good life to save your worthless one! 
Get out ! or I shall forget myself and hurt 
you!” 

She cowered away horrified from his 
storm of words and dragged herself along 
in the rear of the party, weeping and 
wringing her hands, until Mr. Appleby 
sought her side, and a reaction came to 
her mercurial feelings, which made her 
cling to her living lover and try to for- 
get the lost one. 

When they reached the house a wild 
gale was roaring over land and sea, with 
a cold, drenching rain and sometimes 
large hail. They were all chilled to the 
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bone, wet to the skin, tired out and mis- 
erable. And theu Joe found that there 
was no boat capable of going out to the 
reef short of Marquette harbor, twenty 
miles away, and a steam tug. So he bor- 
rowed a tough little Canadian pony from 
the man and pushed through the storm 
and darkness on to Marquette, which he 
reached after daylight in the morning. 

By that time the storm on the lake 
had risen to such a height that the tugs 
refused to go out. Besides, everybody 
said it would be useless, for Dick was 
long ago past human help, at the bottom 
of the lake. In vain Joe pleaded. In 
vain he told them of Dick’s hope to 
get into the basket. All agreed that, 
if he could possibly get into the basket, 
as none believed he could, the spray, the 
rain and the cold had killed him before 
that time. Anyhow, not a tug master 
dared leave the harbor, or would venture 
to try it for just one man, and that a 
hopeless case, notwithstanding Mr. Kil- 
man offered to pay any reasonable sum 
for the service. 

Joe met Mary Spelldown at noon and 
told her his story. She covered her face 
and sobbed a while. Then she stopped 
crying and asked Joe if there wasn’t a 
bare possibility of Dick’s saving himself 
in the basket. Joe said a miracle might 
do it. “Then, Mr. Juggers,” said Mary, 
with spirit, “Dick may be alive. You 
must get a boat to him as soon as you 
can. If he is alive he will be worn out 
and ill with hunger, cold, wet and strug- 
gle. I know him: he’ll never give up 
while there is the least hope, and he'll 
make hope where another man could find 
only despair. Look you, I'll have a fire 
kept in his room and everything ready to 
care for him. And mind you take a doc- 
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tor and warm food, and a dry, warm bed, 
and plenty of clothing on the tug, as soon 
as one will go out. We mustn't throw 
away a chance for want of a little fore- 
thought. Let people say what they will 
about me, I'll see that poor, brave Dick is 
cared for if you’ll only bring him home 
alive.” 

With that she went off to Dick’s board- 
ing house and gave directions, and the 
landlady, good woman, actually thanked 
her and promised to be secret as the 
grave about her interference. Besides, 
her brave spirit and her actually doing 
something when everybody else only 
waited and talked greatly heartened Joe 
Juggers ; so now he went at the tug men 
again with an energy born of a faith that 
possibly Dick was still alive. 

Nevertheless, it was not until past noon 
of the following day that love or money 
could induce any tug to leave the harbor, 
so furious were the sea and wind, and so 
terrible the squalls of rain, hail and snow, 
that here had a sweep of over a hundred 
miles across the great northern sea. 
And, indeed, their captains were justified ; 
for the big waves that came into the 
bay, notwithstanding they were partly 
broken by the long lighthouse point that 
projected out from the north side of the 
harbor, every now and again leaped clear 
over the great pier walls and hid the 
entire length of the gigantic breakwater 
in clouds of spray, making the whole lake- 
side tremble to their thunderous roar. 
But at last the gale broke; the wind 
shifted suddenly again to the southwest, 
and the sea went down almost as fast 
as it had risen. Then a staunch tug, 
well equipped, with Joe and a doctor on 
board, started for Cdrr's Reef under a 
full head of steam. 
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EPSOM AND ASCOT. 


‘CTHE DERBY’ 


AND “*THE CUP.’’ 


BY “ MERLIN.” 


HERE are a few 
events in Eng- 
land whose in- 
fluence cannot 
be escaped, and 
of these the Der- 
by is one, for, 
as its season ap- 
proaches, go 
where you will 
or do what you 
will, especially 
in London, you 
cannot close 

: your senses to 
its ubiquitous presence in some or other 
of its varying and far-reaching forms. 

If you be a legislator, bent on redeem- 
ing a wicked world, you will find, as the 
Wednesday after Trinity Sunday ap- 
proaches, the enthusiasm of the most de- 
voted friends of humanity relax, the 
whole machinery of the State come to a 
lull, and finally to a dead stop; and 
though philanthropists may rage and 
fume, and prophets of good and evil 
tear their hair, it is in vain. And so 
legislators year by year set the example 
that it is lawful as well as laudable to 
take holiday from the eve of Saint Derby 
until the morrow thereof. For this day 
there are no social grievances within the 
range of practical poli- 
tics, and so legislators 
go to see the Derby 
themselves, and maybe 
see something which 
even a philosopher may 
be wise to consider : 
how a nation can forget 
its cares if it be the 
Derby morning in June 
and the sun shines on 
it. On that day the 
banker forgets his bal- 
ances, the shopkeeper 
his ledgers, the appren- 
tice lad his early morn- 
ings and the coster- 
monger his toil; the 
aged forget their years 








burn the wonted fire of a long since past. 
Gentle and simple, old and young, rich 
and poor, unite their testimony that hap- 
piness lies within the reach of all; that 
the glorious sunshine of a summer's 
day, the sniff of the new-mown hay, the 
glories of the English hedgerows and 
the bright green of their first mantle 
bring as much to the heart of him who 
drives his “ missus” and his moke from 
Whitechapel as to those who pass him in 
the hansom from St. John’s Wood or to 
him who spanks along from Mayfair on 
the smartest of drags, tooling the clever- 
est four on the road ’twixt Westminster 
Bridge and Epsom Downs. 

A glass of beer and a crust of bread 
and cheese at the Cock at Sutton for one 
are as toothsome and refreshing as the 
daintiest hampers ever packed at Fortnum 
& Mason’s with the choicest and most ex- 
pensive luxuries of that renowned estab- 
lishment for the other. 

Was there ever such a gathering as on 
this day occupies these seventeen miles of 
the King’s highway? “All roads lead to 
Rome,” said the Roman proverb, and all 
roads will this day lead to Epsom. From 
north, from east, from south and from 
west they will come, not in single spies 
but in battalions, as they have been com- 
ing this whole week past. The theatre 
has smacked of country 
cousins from gallery to 
stalls; the Park has de- 
clared their presence in 
many a jolly face long 
ago familiar to it, whose 
owner has of late years 
rusticated (except for 
this yearly interval) on 
the remote downs of 
Wiltshire or the wolds 
of Yorkshire, doing his 
round of duty at Quar- 
ter Sessions, at the Shire 
Hall, and in a hundred 
other ways helping the 
wheel of local life along 
by the acres among 
which he and his an- 
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for genera- 
tions. The ho- 
tels have an- 
swered the 
Park and have 
gradually con- 
gested beyond 
the possibility 
of circulation. 
The very curb- 
stones of the 
streets have 
evidenced the 
season in the hundred minor ways of its 
merchant venders of ephemeral trifles, 
and the West-End shops have bedecked 
themselves in gorgeous array with the 
colors of the owners whose horses are 
to contest in the-classic races. 

And now at last the day has come, and 
with it surely the graves of 
every churchyard on “the old 
North Road” have yawned and 
given up their dead, for with- 
out some such miracle such 
ancient postboys could never, 
one would think, have been 
gathered together. Ojd, de- 
crepit, clumsy at the knee, bow 
backed and wide of gait, be- 
booted and bespurred, they are 
here, though, all the same ; and 
we shall see them later in the 
day, when the joints get eased 
with the oil of exercise, wind- 
ing their leaders in and out 
among the crush, as though 
time had never been and their 
right hand had not forgot its 
cunning. There has been an- 
other resurrection, too, of a more ma- 
terial kind —a resurrection of vehicles. 
Where do they come from and where 
do they get to afterward ?—that is the 
question. 

No one ever sees them at any other 
time or place, and yet, come the dawn of 
the Derby, and like the flies on a sunny 
wall on the first balmy day of spring, they 
are here. High of wheel, high of spring, 
decayed gorgeousness and long - buried 
pomp, when were you builded, and where 
have you been stowed away? There is 
one which might have been stopped by 
Claude Duval in the days when gallantry 
and the Knights of the Road were syn- 
onymous ; there is another, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, when strength and not 
elegance was the main necessity. It 
might have carried your great - great - 
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grandmother to Gretna Green, or lum- 
bered through the muds of a century and 
a half ago ’twixt the Bull and Lincoln. 
Green, yellow, blue, red—all the coiors of 
the rainbow and all the fashions of a cen- 
tury—are pressed into service to do duty, 
cheek by jow! with the daintiest of Shrews- 
bury hansoms and the trimmest master- 
pieces of Long Acre. 

And here, beneath the shadow of “ Big 
Ben ” of Westminster, we will join the pil- 
grimage as it wends its slow and serpent- 
like course over the Thames. 

Few more striking tableaus than that 
will be seen to-day, and, of the city sort, 
none more striking can be seen in any 
city. Paris has its Place de la Concorde, 
and a very pretty view it embraces, but it 
has not the diversity of this. The Place 
de Ville of Brussels is richer in detail, 
but it is the prettiness of the 
cabinet ; it has no perspective. 
Boston Common yields a pros- 
pect of singular attraction, but 
it lacks the river. The view 
up Pennsylvania avenue to the 
Capitol at Washington is a most 
enchanting vista, but it is cios- 
ed by one building. It has not 
the variety of London’s glori- 
ous gathering. 

A river wide enough to set 
off the outlines of each side, 
yet narrow enough to gather 
them in a single view, carry- 
ing on its bosom all the variety 
of sail which a great port lets 
loose on its waters. ‘The Houses 





*ARRY. of Parliament rise prone from 
its flood, and frame it on one 
side with all the subtle grace of canopied 


and fretted Gothic, while, on the other 
side, rank upon rank, stand the serried 
blocks of St. Thomas’ Hospital, broken 
into pleasant relief by the plane trees 
of the Albert Embankment; and, far 
away to the right, the river front is 
closed with the 
warmer tones of 
Lambeth Palace, 
the Lollard’s tow- 
er and Doulton’s 
almost palatial 
works. 

If you turn to. f 
the left, down riv- ~ 
er, it presents a 
scarcely less im- 
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bathed in light, the river glides down to 
St. Paul’s, whose cross, catching the high- 
est rays, glimmers above the smoke of 
its City surroundings ; and all along the 
margin of the Thames are fringes of de- 
lightful gardens, very oases in the desert 
of brick and stone, setting off and throw- 
ing into bold relief Whitehall Court, 
Somerset House, and all that wondrous 
range of buildings which has transformed 
the City banks of the Thames from a 
region of mud banks and filth toa thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. 

Our way lies sharp by the right to 
Kennington Park, and so into the broad 
way which leads, with scarce a bend, Ep- 
somward. Every intersecting road adds 
its quota, and every quota its variety, its 
gaiety, its frolic and its fun, Fast and 
furious fly those shafts of mother wit and 
good humor which distinguish the exuber- 
ant spirit of a London crowd, and quickly 
follow the rallying reply and its cer- 
tain accompaniment —the side-splitting, 
healthy laugh of the whole ‘party. Mile 
after mile, hour after hour, will this ban- 
ter go on as the incidence of traffic car- 
ries one, sometimes faster and sometimes 
slower, but the patter never slackens— 
that goes on for the livelong day. I have 
seen crowds in a good many countries, 
and have studied them pretty closely, too, 
but I never saw a crowd anywhere which 
throws off the cares of the world so en- 
tirely and enters into the enjoyment of a 
number of hours’ real fun like a London 
crowd. ‘The versatile Frenchman is no 
approach to it; the nearest, indeed, comes 
from a nation credited, and wrongly, with 
phlegmatic ways —the Dutchman. The 
Dutchman at his “ Kermis” fair and the 
Londoner at his “ Derby” are close cous- 
ins, but the Londoner is easily first in the 
race. 

Even the physical cares of the elements 
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fail to disturb him; he has clothed him- 
self with the resolution to have a day 
of it. ‘To the real Cockney, indeed, the 
elements are a secondary consideration. 
True, he would be less than mortal did he 
not enjoy a typical sunshiny day, but the 
absence of that is not going to spoil his 
pleasure. If it rains, he possesses his soul 
in patience, draws round him his mack- 
intosh and lights up his pipe. It merely 
alters the incidents upon which his nimble 
wit is exercised, and affords him an ex- 
cuse for an extra “two of hot without,” at 
an extra “inn,” or it may be two; and 
whether he be choked with dust (and 
that is made the excuse), pelted with rain 
or blown out of his seat by a hurricane, 
’Arry manages to make good his reason 
for just another “to wet your whistle,” 
not that he is a sot by any means, and if 
he were, John Barleycorn who serves him 
knows he is to-day but the customer of a 
moment and he breaks down his spirits 
accordingly. ’Arry might on the way to 
the Derby “ get full,” but he never would 
get tipsy. 

Indeed, it is not at ali certain that the 
real Londoner, especially the East Ender, 
doesn’t like just a little rain, and, sure 
enough, he is likely to get it, for of all 
the uncertainty of the Derby the weather 
is the most certain to be uncertain; and 
no wonder, for it is never run at the same 
date. The date is regulated by, above all 
things in the world, that profound mys- 
tery to the layman, the Dominical letter 
and golden number in the calendar of the 
prayer book, 

Fortunately, there be those who have 
the hereditary magic or knowledge of 
the moon’s courses to find out, year by 
year, the day on which Trinity Sunday 
will fall, and this being settled, it foilows 
that the date of the Derby can be foretold 
even by ordinary mortals, for it is run on 
the Wednesday next after Trinity Sun- 
day. It may, therefore, fall- while 
winter lingers in the lap of spring, or 
it may fall while the torrid heats of 
the first and often only spell of Eng- 
lish summer are upon us. It has been 
run in a snow storm; it has been run 
in an equinoctial hurricane, and it has 
been run with the glass dancing in the 
nineties in the shade ; but never with- 
out its million worshippers, like those 
whom to-day we shall pass in labori- 
ous windings and twistings on the 
road, or find snugly packed into a 
mass of humanity over the skirts of 
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the course, league upon league. Not 
one in ten thousand cares a fig about 
the actual race or its result. They may 
have a friendly bet of a pair or two of 
gloves with the ladies, which they will 
pay, win or lose; they may have a friend- 
ly lottery, trusting their lucky half crown 
to bring out of the hat the name of the 
favorite ; but beyond that the people we 
have come with and passed, the people 
who come by the road, are not financially 
interested. 

To them “the road” is the Derby ; 
“the lunch” is the Derby; “the day 
out” is the Derby. They are of the 
chorus of Martin Tupper : 

Nothing reck I for the race itself, 

Its rogues with their poison and fools with their 
pelf. 

And as for its covetous follies and sins, 

I care not a button whichever horse wins ; 

Colors and riders and all beside 

Are nothing to me in my Epsom ride. 


But friends at lunch in their dusty drag, 
And gay satin jockeys on swift, sleek nags, 
And moving acres of human faces 
Watching the fates in the feverish races ; 
These are electric flashes beside, 

Dotting the day of my Epsom ride. 


Frith, in his great picture of the Derby 
Day now in the National Gallery, which 
when it was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 


emy had to be fenced in 
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this feeling; with him, as Gy? 
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ly noticed, the races form 
the background only of the 
picture. The men who are 
interested, the men who prey 
upon the foolish conceit of the plunger 
and the greenhorn, the men who are 
fascinated with racing, do not come by 
road ; they bury themselves, like spiders 
and misanthropes, in the corners of a 
first-class car, and, lost in their calcula- 
tions and their sporting paper, hurry 
from station to stand, with eyes and ears 
for nothing else and lungs for nothing 
else but to make day hideous, bellowing, 
like the very “ Bulls of Bashan,” their 
terms. 

We did not come out to see “Aieir Derby ; 
we are going to see the Derby of John 
Leech’s Buttons, who paid it the high 
compliment over the disclosed dainties of 
the luncheon basket, “Don’t I wish it 
was Derby Day all the year round!” 
We are here with the majority to enjoy 
what our forefathers enjoyed—the exhil- 
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aration and relaxation of the downs. 
Long before the Derby was established 
(for that is but a century old) these same 
downs were the popular resort of Lon- 
doners who came “to drink the waters.” 
(“Shades of my school days, I taste ye 
now, ye simple but pungent salts of 
epsom and senna!”) But drinking the 
waters then was more the excuse than 
the necessity, as it still is at Buxton and 
Saratoga. All those seventeenth - cen- 
tury bucks of a very dandified age came 
here, not so much for the sulphate of 
magnesia in its waters as because it was 
fashionable, because of the company, and 
because it was pleasant so todo. They 
spread over into Carshalton ; they built 
those red-bricked, cosy but secluded man- 
sions with which the neighborhood and 
Cheam and Ewell abound; they took 
their morning constitutional on this com- 
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mon, which to them was known by the 
more poetical name of Flowerdale; they 
joined the friendly meet on market days 
on Banstead Downs, where the country 
gentlemen matched their horses; they 
flirted and they danced in that fine old 
red-brick mansion (now, alas, cut up into 
shops) which we passed in the High 
street, wherein were formerly the assembly 
rooms, and on Sundays came hither the 
citizens of London in great force to enjoy 
the drive, the prospect and the hospitality 
of its inns. Babbling, quizzing, some- 
what vain old Pepys, with his nose a lit- 
tle too much in the air, saw them all there 
at the King’s Head (which opened its 
hospitable doors to us this morning) on a 
Sunday in 1663, and he jotted down in 
that diary which he never thought would 
be deciphered : “But, Lord, to see how 
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many of citizens that I could not have 
thought to have seen there; that they 
ever had it in their heads or purses to go 
down there!” and so he might say to-day. 

But while we have. been away in the 
centuries and strolling through this seeth- 
ing mass of miscellaneous humanity, the 
real business of the day is progressing. 
The horses have been stripped in the pad- 
dock and all their points discussed; the 
last bets have 
been made 
with a wild 
excitement 
worthy of the 
Consolidated 
Exchange; 
the course has 
been cleared 
in a trice, as 
if with a mag- 
ic wand ; that 
most pictu- 
* resque of the 
day’s doings, 
the marshall- 
ing of the 
horses and 
their prelimi- 
nary canters, 
has begun, 
and, almost ere we can mount, that audi- 
ble murmur of a million throats has filled 
the air, “ They are off !”’ swift and simul- 
taneous; the million faces on the stands 
have swayed, as has not inaptly been de- 
scribed, like a Venetian blind, following 
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the flash of colors as it has swept up 
that hill which tries the lungs and hocks 
of the horses as they have never been 
tried before. 

Away they sail, like the wind, for Tat- 
tenham Corner, the most dangerous and 
critical to horse and jockey of any in the 
land, and then the real cvwx of the course 
comes—the down hill. Many a good horse 
has come to grief here whose pasterns and 
knees have been trained on the level; 
the concussion to the fore feet is too 
much for them, but some will ever survive 
it, and in the home reach will fight to the 
last stride for the mastery as only true 
blood can strive. 

The horse that finishes the Derby mile 
and a half of hill and dale in three min- 
utes is a horse in whom all the attributes 
of blood and condition meet. 

And so this great race comes to a close 
in a burst of enthusiastic cheering, which 
varies with the popular instinct and the 
interest evoked thereby. It may be, as 
it was last year, warm and long, as the 
popular Duke of Portland’s’) Donovan 
added the thirteenth victory in sixteen 
races and £6,000 more to the £34,000 
(sterling) he had already won in stakes ; 
it may be the more boisterous cheering 
which wound up the thrilling struggle 
between Bend ’Or and Robert the Devil 
in 1880, or Harvester and St. Gatien in 
1884; or it may be the mingled cheers 
and execrations which greeted Count La- 
grange’s Gladiateur “when he avenged 
Waterloo,” as the impulsive and some- 
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what exaggerating French scribe put it, 
by winning the Derby in 1864; but for 
us it is over, with no regrets. 

There is not now, as there was a hun- 
dred years ago, some cock fighting to fol- 
low, and so we will extricate ourselves, 
and, getting away before the rush, change 
our route back to town, varied by the 
fresh scenery and marked by the wreck- 


age of the shaftless hansom, the un- 
wheeled ’bus and the bottomless gig, 


whose trembling limbs have, like the poor 
old man’s in the poem, “borne them to 
our doors,” but never, never more will 
bear them back ; those wheels may have 
been at the first Derby—they certainly 
have seen their last. 

Leaving the jetsam and flotsam and 
the dust and whirl of our Derby Day be- 
hind us, we return, saying, as Pepys does 
in closing so many of his peregrinations 
of pleasure, 
“well pleased.” 

Such is the 
Derby, the day 
of the people, 
the feast of the 
million ! 

Very different, 
yet no less re- 
markable, are 
the surround - 
ings of Ascot, 
and altered 
though it be 
since the days 
of Sam Slick, I 
do not know 
that I should 
be prepared to 
quarrel with his 
judgment that it was the most remarkable 
thing he saw in England. 

Times have changed since Slick saw 
the twenty miles of carriages “stuck as 
close as pins in a paper,” as he pithily put 
it, reaching, without a break, from Hyde 
Park Corner to Ascot; but at Ascot still 
gather the beauty and the chivalry of 
Great Britain, and though that particular 
evidence of national wealth and display 
may be absent, others not less remark- 
able have taken its place. The carriage 
has given place to the more expensive 
luxury of a temporary house in the neigh- 
borhood and to its concomitant—the house 
party. Every lady who aspires to the 
front rank of social distinction or to the 
most perfect enjoyment of the ‘Ascot 
week” hires one of the tree-girded cot- 
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tages or beautiful mansions which line 
the New Mile, or dot the surrounding 
country —from the Prince of Wales, at 
Sunningdale Park, downward through all 
the rank of wealth and fashion. The very 
list reads like a page out of the Court 
Guide, and every country seat within a 
wide circuit is filled to overflowing with 
a family party or the élite of the land in- 
vited to participate in its week of country 
pleasure. 

Ascot is still the one great state race 
gathering of the year, and is still un- 
equaled, though it may be rivalled by 
Goodwood, as a display of elegance, ap- 
pointments and dress. It does not now, 
as it did in times not so very remote, in- 
dulge in masquerade, but in all that goes 
to make the beautiful in toilets let him 
that has not seen Ascot suspend his judg- 
ment. It is the very antithesis of the 
Derby in every respect, even in its man- 
agement. Not here will you find the 
untended, dust-creating road, but every- 
thing decent and in order, tended, swept 
and watered. ‘The course at Ascot is not 
of itself very beautiful, but its surround- 
ings are superb, and when they are, as at 
these races, embellished with rank upon 
rank of the equipages of all who are fa- 
mous for taste in horseflesh and elegance 
of appointment, and the royal cortége, in 
all the trappings and the garb of state, 
wheels into line in the New Mile and 
comes up the course headed by the Master 
of the Hounds in full regalia and by his 
huntsmen and whippers in, few more brill- 
iant or beautiful sights can be seen. The 
perfection of finish, the richness of combi- 
nation, the glitter and the pomp of cere- 
monial, of uniform and of action, mark 
this event as a remnant of those royal 
progresses of the Tudors the description 
of which we have read but can scarce 
realize. It is a faint echo of one of those 
gorgeous progresses of Elizabeth, and 
the sight of it lights up the volumes 
of Nicholas the historian with a welcome 
ray. 

To those whose necessities or social 
purposes do not require a residence in the 
near neighborhood—to those who would 
be sorry to miss all the pleasures of the 
road, there happily is a compromise ; they 
have the rail from town to Windsor, and 
can post the remainder of the journey. 
Even as you approach Windsor your 
pleasures will begin, for what more beau- 
tiful architectural jewel ever stood.out of 
its setting of glorious greens than royal 
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Windsor on the wooded cliffs of the 
Thames? It combines the’ hoariness of 
age without its ruin; the massiveness of 
a fort without its barrenness, and the situ- 
ation of a Rhine castle, with the added 
terrace gardens of an Italian palace. The 
curve in the line of rail brings out its 
various outlines, unfolding them in grace- 
ful succession—tower and bastion, chapel 
and hall, palace and town. It is without 
doubt the most interesting and the most 
picturesque group of buildings in the 
United Kingdom, and as you leave the 
rail and wind round its foot, passing here 
the steps on its almost perpendicular sides 
(worthy of Capri), and thence under the 
shadow of the Curfew Tower and the 
Chapel of St. George, into the Long Walk 
with its three miles of lawn-bordered road 
and double avenues ; and, from the land 
side, see the castle and all ‘its surround- 
ings rise up more clearly into the sky 
line, its beauties develop as only those 
who have seen it can fully appreciate. 
From thence your drive lies through 
Cranbourne Chase, or Bishop’s Gate, 
Queen Ann’s Drive or Virginia Water, 
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and ever the stately oaks of a thousand 
years rear their bosky crowns and spread 
their knarled arms as they did in the days 
of King John; the fern spreads its quiv- 
ering fronds, the rhododendron, growing 
wild, his glorious panoply of flower, and 
such a combination of sylvan beauty lays 
before you on every side as few parts of 
England can boast and no other country 
in the world can excel. Alive, withal, 
with the conceits of Shakespeare’s “ Mer- 
ry Wives,” and if we, as if we be wise we 
shall, return at night by Bishop’s Gate, 
and have the good fortune of a moon, we 
shall almost feel sure we see the glim- 
mering lights of its fairy denizens, catch 
glimpses of Sir John Falstaff, and hear 
the ringing laughs of sweet Mistress Page 
at the discomfiture of the frail and portly 
knight. 

Ascot, like the Derby, owes its chief 
pleasure for the amateur and the travel- 
er to its approaches and its society, and 
Americans who wish to see an epitome 
of the English people will do well to time 
their visits so as to embrace both “the 
Derby ” and “the Cup.” 
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A NARROW, murmuring, mountain stream 
Descends in noisy dancing, 

By merry glance and sunny gleam 
Our drowsy senses trancing ; 

To run and swirl among the stones 
Along some river winding, 

In many clear, enticing tones 
Our souls of trout reminding. 


M. i. D. 
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some moral 
vironment of the moun- 
tains that gives the mar- 
tial spirit to the people 
who inhabit their slopes ? 

An observer who was 
in South America in an 
official capacity during 
the war between Chili and Peru in 1881, 
and who was professionally habituated to 
look critically at soldiers, saw a division 
of Chilian troops pass in review at Lima 
during the Chilian occupation. They 
were remarkably uniform in_ physical 
qualities, the tallest being not more than 
five feet eight, and the shortest not less 
than five feet six inches. He pronounced 
them the finest troops he had seen, and 
said that their exploits in the field were as 
fine as their appearance on parade. They 
were fair exponents of that noble race, 
the descendants of the Basque people on 
one side, and the native races on the 
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other, of fathers who went from the moun- 
tains of Northern Spain to marry the 
daughters of the mountains of Chili, and 
to found the model republic of South 
America on the Pacific. 

As a tule the men of the mountains 
make good soldiers. From the early days 
of Thermopyle they have faithfully stood 
in the passes, or, leaving home for ser- 
vice, have distinguished themselves in 
every field they have fought in. Prob- 
ably there are no better troops in the 
world to-day than the swift-moving Ber- 
saglieri of the Alpine provinces of Italy. 
Like other mountaineers, the soldiers 
of the Green Mountain State have al- 
ways made a good name for themselves. 
Whether repelling the attacks of Indians 
on the settlements of New Hampshire 
grants, or marching with the eccentric 
Ethan Allen to Ticonderoga, or fighting 
with Warner at Hubbardton, Stark at 
Bennington or Macomb on the Saranac, 
the men of the Green Mountains have re- 
flected credit on their country. 

In all our national emergencies when 
Vermont has been called on for men and 
money she has responded characteristically 
to the call. In the war of 1812 she fur- 
nished over five thousand regular troops 
and twenty-five hundred militia men to 
the military service. In the civil war, 
out of her total population of 315,098 she 
gave over thirty-three thousand men to 
the armies of the Union, a number in ex- 
cess of her proper quota. In all the great 
battles of the Army of the Potomac, at 
White Oak Swamp, Malvern Hill, in the 
second Bull Run campaign, at Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, in the Wilderness campaign, at Cold 
Harbor, Monocacy, Fisher’s Hill, Cedar 
Creek, Petersburg and Appomattox, the 
gallantry of the soldiers of Vermont con- 
ferred imperishable honor on the State of 
their birth. As iong as our race endures 
the name of Stannard’s Brigade will be 
an honored name in our military history. 

During the long period of peace which 
preceded 1856 the military spirit of Ver- 
mont lay dormant. ‘There had not been 
for many years even the semblance of a 
military organization within her borders. 
In that year a law was passed providing 
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for the formation of uniformed compa- 
nies, and allowing to each member who 
should at his own expense be armed and 
equipped, and perform each year not less 
than three days’ drill, the sum of $3 an- 
nually. Under this law a few independent 
companies were formed, but there was no 
regimental organization ; and in the sum- 
mer of 1858 a muster was held at Bran- 
don in which nine companies participated. 
At the close of the year 1860 the records 
of the Adjutant General’s office bore the 
names of twenty-two companies, of which 
seventeen were uniformed after as many 
different fashions. They were armed with 
smooth-bore muskets, and two or three 
companies still adhered to the antiquated 
flint lock. 

Early in 1861, in anticipation of the 
struggle that was foreseen to be inevita- 
ble, an order was issued directing com- 
pany commanders to ascertain how many 
of their men would respond to a requisi- 
tion for troops from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Favorable reports were received 
from ten companies, with an aggregate of 
376 men; and this was the nucleus of the 
first regiment furnished by the State under 
the call for 75,000 men. The value of even 
so inconsiderable a force of militia, as a 
school from which to graduate officers 
and soldiers for the sterner duties of war, 
was seen in the fact that over 600 of the 
rank and file of that first regiment, out of a 
total membership of 753, went to the front 
for three years, or the war, and 256 of 
these subsequently received commissions 
as officers in regiments sent from this and 
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other States. To these men, who were 
the instructors and leaders of those who 
followed the first regiment, must be as- 
cribed much of the subsequent glory won 
by the Vermont troops. 

Notwithstanding this record, there was, 
until the reorganization of the militia in 
1864, remarkable indifference on the part 
of the Legislature to the military necessi- 
ties of the State. There was no thought 
of the maintenance of a State militia un- 
til the St. Albans outrage on the Canadian 
border aroused public opinion. 

This outrage occurred on the afternoon 
of October 19, 1864, when a party of be- 
tween twenty and thirty armed men made 
their appearance in the streets and com- 
menced indiscriminately firing upon the 
citizens and plundering the banks. Two 
citizens were wounded, one of them fa- 
tally, and more than $200,000 taken from 
the banks. There was at this time no 
State military organization in existence, 
except the soldiers at the front, though 
in every village and hamlet there were 


“scores of veterans who had served from 


one to three years in the field. About 
forty of these veterans hastily gathered 
such weapons as they could lay hands on, 
and led by Captains Geo. R. Conger, J. 
W. Newton and F. S. Stranahan (who was 
aide-de-camp to Governor Ormsby in 
1888) went in pursuit of the raiders with- 
in half an hour. 

Information of the affair was sent to 
the Governor at Montpelier, the telegram 
reaching him about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Judging, from other intelligence 
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received, that this was but the beginning 
of a series of similar outrages to be at- 
tempted along the frontier, prompt meas- 
ures were taken for defense. Col. Red- 
field Proctor (now Secretary of War) was 
sent to Burlington with directions to pro- 
vide for the security of that place, and 
to take command of all forces that might 
be raised in the northwestern part of the 
State. 

The only organized troops near at hand 
were small detachments of the Veteran 
Reserve Corps, doing guard duty at the 
United States general hospitals in Bur- 
lington, Montpelier and_ Brattleboro. 
These were immediately sent to St. Al- 
bans, Major William Austine, the United 
States military commander of the State, 
assuming command of them. Arms were 
procured from the United States Arsenal 
at Vergennes, and forwarded to the fron- 
tier towns. The cadets at Norwich Uni- 
versity, through their commandant, Gen- 
eral Jackman, tendered their services, and 
volunteer companies were organized in all 
the principal towns during the night, so 
that by noon of the 2oth an organized 
force composed chiefly of veteran soldiers, 





numbering 1,300, 
was at the dis- 
posal of the State 
authorities. More permanent 
measures were at once inaugu- 
rated to put the State in a 
condition of defense. Provis- 
ional companies of militia were 
organized throughout all the 
northern counties. Of these 
provisional companies, thirty- 
one were infantry and fourteen 
were cavalry, the aggregate of 
officers and men being about 2,200. 


On November 22, 1864, an act of the 
General Assembly for organizing the 
militia was approved, and immediate 


measures were taken for carrying it into 
effect. 

On November 29 an order was issued 
dividing the State into twelve regimen- 
tal districts and allowing thirty days for 
filling the companies by voluntary enlist- 
ment ; 115 of the 120 companies author- 
ized by the law were organized by De- 
cember 31, 1864. 

On January 20, 1865, the provisional 
companies of infantry, and on June 1, 
1865, the provisional cavalry, were dis- 
banded, the organization of the militia 
having so far progressed as to render their 
services no longer necessary. The twelve 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and 
three batteries so raised were organized 
as a division, but the force was wholly 
disbanded in 1866, when the law was 
changed and provision made for only 
three regiments. This law was again 
changed in 1872 to one regiment of twelve 
companies, from which time the present 
National Guard of the State may be said 
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to date. Since the reorganization of 1872 
an earnest effort for improvement has 
characterized the work of the State au- 
thorities. 

The National Guard of Vermont was 
first inspected by the writer, under orders 
from the War Department, in the summer 
of 1888, at West Derby, on Lake Mem- 
phremagog, opposite the thriving town of 
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Newport. ‘The camp was pitched on the 
highlands overlooking the lake. 

It was all that could be asked as to 
scenery, sanitation and water supply. 
Looking to the west one could see New- 
port nestled among the hills. Northward, 
within five miles, lay the Dominion of 
Canada, the noble mountain of the Owl’s 
Head standing guard over the southern 
border of the provinces, and to the east lay 
one of the ranges of the Green Mountains. 
The troops were brought to the camp in 
their trains, and by noon on August 21 
all were disembarked and in trim for 
work. 

The tents had been pitched by de- 
tails sent in advance. They were all of 
the regulation pattern of army wall tents 
and were white and in excellent order, 
and arranged in the manner prescribed in 
the drill regulations, in column of com- 
panies. 

Company streets were sheltered by 
large canvas flies, which extended the 
length of the streets. The only fault to 
be found in the arrangement of the camp 
was that a number of more or less ornate 
arches had been erected, decorated in 
colors in some cases, at the front and 
rear entrances of each street, on which 
was displayed the iocal name of the com- 
pany, as “The Kingsley Guards,” “ The 
Park Guards” and other local designa- 
tions — pretty, but not soldierly. This 
feature of the encampment was corrected 
in the exercises of 1889 at West Randolph. 
The camp was named Camp Governor 
Ormsby, in honor of the Governor. 


To be continued. 


IF WE MIGHT WALK THROUGH FIELDS FOREVER GREEN. 


Ir we might walk through fields forever green, 
° By marge of summer waters still and blue, 
With glint of gull’s wings, white sails dimly seen 
Against the bending heaven they fade into ; 
If we might walk for aye, for aye together, 
Glad as young gods in sweet do-nothing weather, 
How happy I! How happy I and you! 


Time doth refuse it. Mortals meet to part. 
July leads on the bitter-breathed December, 
With russet fields and angry surf; the heart 
Alone may hope to love and to remember— 
Alone may hope for years all summer season 
With loves unbroke by change, unchilled by treason— 
Alone may hope! Poor heart! Poor hoping heart! 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 
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=*HERE are 
many inter- 
esting features 
about the camp 
life at the canoe 
meets apart from 
the canoes and 
the races. At 
the last meet on 
Stave Island the 
bugler was a 
leading feature of 
the whole affair, 
in his own esti- 
mation at any 
rate. It has been 
the custom for 
years to run up 
the flags in true 
military style at 8 
o'clock every morning, and drop them at 
sunset. The signal for this performance 
is the firing of a gun and a call sounded 
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BOWYER VAUX, 
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on the bugle. Buglers there have been at 
former meets, amateurs, who did this duty 
incidentally ; but there never before was 
a real professional bugler at a meet until 
the 1889 camp brought him forth from 
his haunts at the Kingston Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, in the full beauty of his 
uniform. He was always as neat as a 
new pin, and his little round red, black 
and gold cap never varied its angle. 

He was never happier than when the 
commodore ordered a general call at some 
time during the day, when visitors were 
present to admire his figure and his per- 
formance. The calls he sounded were 
certainly very pretty and beautifully ren- 
dered. He was a lion on regatta days, 
when announcements were frequently 
made from headquarters. The bugler 
even rivaled as an attraction the Unk-ta- 
hee, with full crew on board singing the 
paddling song. Unquestionably he car- 
ried off the palm in the estimation of the 
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ladies, young and old, who visited the 
island—and he knew it. 

An inspiration of genius, however, which 
will make the A. C. A. meet of 1889 famous 
for years to come was Seavey’s circus. 
The canoeists have had shows of many 
kinds in camp before -- speeches, songs, 
minstrels, mock trials, exhibitions of 
strength and skill, the illuminated statue 
of Liberty, fireworks, camp-fire entertain- 
ments, etc.— but never before a full- 
fledged circus, with all that that implies. 
‘The aristocrats’ amateur New York circus 
of the winter was completely dimmed by 
this grand performance on a lonely island 
in the St. Lawrence last August. 

The officers hired a large three-pole 
tent for the term of the meet, and had it 
erected in the field near the mess shed 
and steamboat landing. Their idea was 
that meetings could be held under it if 
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the weather was stormy, and that it should 
serve as a general gathering place on all 
special occasions. ‘The circus idea natu- 
rally followed when the question of enter- 
tainment came up and Mr. Seavey saw 
the tent. ‘The idea once started, it soon 
gained headway, and “talent” appeared 
in many unexpected quarters. Rehearsals 
and costume making were the order of the 
day among the “selected.” 

A ring was plowed in the sod under the 
tent, leveled off and “sawdusted.’”’ Rude 
benches were constructed around it for 
the spectators. Everyone in camp was 
requested to bring a lantern on the night 
of the performance, and these primitive 
affairs furnished the light, being well dis- 
tributed about the interior. One end of 
the tent was screened off from the rest for 
the performers. Cages of wild animals 
were improvised : the Royal Bengal tiger, 
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was the noble steed, led round the ring by 
two strong and trusty men. Mademoiselle 
jumped the scarfs and poles and plunged 
through the paper hoops, the horse in each 
instance being brought to a full stop so 
that all could see the wonderful exhibition. 
It was truly a noble two-hour show. 

One canoe meet is no sooner over than 
the men begin to make plans for the next 
one. The first formal action, however, is 
taken at the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee which occurs in November, 
when the canoeing season is practically over. 
Last year was an exception. ‘The canoe sea- 
son was not over by any means when the 
meeting was held. 
Quite as many fine 
canoeing days came 
in December as in 
August. The “ bus- 
iness ” of the year is 
then settled, and a 
dinner follows 
which caps the sea- 
son. A new office 
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WASP. : was created at the 
last meeting in New 
ostriches, and so on. York city (Novem- 
There were four j ber, 1889), that of 
clowns dressed in pa- ; oe librarian, which of- 


jamas, and appropri- 2 ‘ fice is a permanent 
ately painted. The y one (during good 
commodore, in full , : 
A.C. A, uniform, filled 
the position of ring 
master, and snapped 
the long lash of a 
whip about the legs 
of the clowns in true 
professional style. 

There were Arabs, 
Indians, cowboys, 
Turks, wild men of ; eee 

R DAVE GODDARD S CANOE 

Borneo, the hairy BLANCH. 
man, a bear and an 
elephant—the last two parts being taken by 
modest canoe men. Gymnastic feats were 
performed, and tumbling, indian-club swing- 
ing and horizontal-bar turning, besides som- 
ersaults, hand springs, cart wheels, etc., etc. 
There was tight-rope walking between the 
big poles, the performer holding on carefully 
with his hands by a rope over his head while 
he walked. The strong man appeared and 
lifted bodies marked many tons in weight. 
The clowns sold lemonade, peanuts and song 
books during the performance, when not oth- 
erwise engaged. The crowning event of the 
evening, however, was the daring riding of 
Ma’amselle Jabberwock. The tired farm horse 
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behavior), with no salary. The librarian 
keeps all the records of the A. C. A,, 
except those needed by the officers dur- 
ing their terms, and stores them where 
they can always be referred to easily 
and readily. W. P. Stephens, of Bay- 
onne, N. J., was appointed librarian. Ca- 
noeists generally are requested to fur- 
nish him with such information as they 
possess about water routes and canoeing 
voyages they have taken, that will be of 
benefit to other canoeists contemplating 
similar excursions. Those who are in 
search of information can obtain it by 
writing to the librarian. 

The executive committee also decides 
where the annual meet will be held. It 
is quite curious that the spot decided on 
for 1890 was suggested as a most de- 
sirable place by the editor of OUTING in 
an article (in OutinG for October, 1886) 
about a canoe trip he made with a friend, 
in which he says : 

“There is no part of Peconic Bay ‘that 
does not offer some attraction, and fora 
canoeing cruise it is almost ideal. Being 
out of the beaten track of commerce the 
life of the people around about savors of 
the pastoral and homely pleasures usually 
led by those who have not been brought 
up to think that prosperity is secured by 
successfully fleecing the stranger. To 
appreciate the Peconic population a canoe- 
ist should first have sampled some of the 
citizens of Long Branch or Niagara.” 

One of the finest canoe cruises in the 
world is from New York, through the 
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bays on the South Shore of Long Island, 
to Jessup’s Neck. ‘The wind during most 
of the summer is favorable, and the run 
can be made easily in three or four 
days. 

More will be known about canoes and 
canoeing after the August meet of 1890, 
especially in the matter of sails and their 
propelling power, for many minds are 
working on these canoe problems. The 
results when reached will most certainly 
be chronicled in OuTING. 
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A BIT OF THE CANOE CAMP OF 1889. 





A GREAT DANE OF THE PAST. 


THE GREAT DANE 


BY EDWIN 


Ro. HE admirers of the majes- 


tic and useful in dogs 

have lately made a spe- 

cial effort to gain great- 

er recognition in America 

fora certain species com- 

mon to Germany and 

best known by the name 

of Great Danes. Cedric 

the Saxon, whose por- 

trait was taken a few 

days before he was poi- 

soned by some miscreant, 

may be considered a type. These dogs 
are variously named. In England they 
are called the Great Danes; the Ameri- 
can Club, formed at Chicago to look after 
the interests of this breed, have decided 
to call them “German mastiff or Great 
Dane.” In Germany itself they are 
known under a confusing multiplicity of 
titles, “German mastiff,” “ Danish Dogge,”’ 
“Ulmer Dogge”’ or “ Deutsche Doggen.” 
These dogs are of enormous propor- 
tions and of great strength, having a jaw 
that would take the contents of a dish as 
a mouthful. Cid Campeador, who after 
the death of Cedric the Saxon held un- 


OR GERMAN 


MASTIFF. 
H. MORRIS. 


disputed sway in England, could do this 
with ease, and so strong was he that when 
he had his picture taken he shifted the 
location of his kennel in an instant. It 
was made of solid timber, six feet square, 
and took four strong men to lift back. 
He could jump a gate six feet high with 
ease. He weighed 175 pounds. They are 
noted quite as much, however, for their 
marvelous sagacity, high courage, obedi- 
ence, and loyalty of nature as for strength 
and agility. 

To the Germans is due the credit of 
preserving this majestic breed during long 
years of neglect in other countries. Some 
years since English breeders visited Ger- 
many and, recognizing the merits of these 
dogs and the advantages they possessed, 
quietly bought many of the finest speci- 
mens, and their skill and knowledge of 
breeding have since enabled them to raise 
some very fine dogs. 

The origin of this grand dog is some- 
what obscure. It is more than probable 
that he is descended from the dogs of 
war of the ancients, and they in their 
turn were probably derived from the 
watch dogs delineated on the monuments 
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of Assyria, Nineveh and Egypt, or repre- 
sented by fossilated remains discovered 
in caves in different parts of Europe, so 
that for antiquity it would be difficult to 
surpass him, It will be remembered that 
when Corinth was besieged ene of the 
outposts, which included fifty dogs, was 
assailed. Every dog but one died at his 
post, and he, named Soter, perceiving 
that he was the only one left alive, turned, 
fled, awoke the drunken garrison and 
saved Corinth. At one time, indeed, 
every Greek fortress had a pack of dogs 
as a portion of the garrison. Cyrus hac 
his dogs of war, like the Hyrcanians, the 
Paonians and the Magnesians. In the 
Peecile of Athens there are pictures of 
warriors with their dogs that fought with 
them in battle, and Marathon was noted 
for both human and canine warriors. 
That the Romans used the dog in war is 
quite certain, for in the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum they have been discovered de- 
picted wearing mail like their companions 
in arms. 

Many are the stories of faithfulness and 
strength of which the Great Dane is the 
hero, A thrilling scene, bringing the won- 
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derful powers and sagacity of these. dogs 
into bold relief, is recorded in the annals of 
the Indian Mutiny. It was told by a lady 
who was known to have gone through 
the perils of the Mutiny. ‘Those scars 
on the back of each hand,” remarked she, 
“ were made when I was crucified, and it 
occurred thus: I was tied, stripped to 
the skin, to a gun carriage, and dragged 
for miles over the burning plain, the yell- 
ing fiends of Hindoos laughing at my 
sufferings and my shame. Released at 
last, I was only transferred to a worse 
condition,, for, selecting a bare place on 
the ground, I was crucified face upward 
with four bayonets, one through each 
hand and foot; and these devils having 
lighted a fire on my chest of small sticks, 
etc., I was left to die. Of course I had 
fainted long ere this, but as I slowly came 
to myself I found something striving to 
uproot one of the bayonets. It was my 
faithful Boy, a boarhound I had had for 
some years, who, being left ten miles away 
in an outhouse when our home was 
wrecked and my husband shot, had some- 
how escaped and found his mistress. By 


degrees he loosened the bayonet from the 
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ground, and, one hand free, together we 
soon removed the other horrible instru- 
ments of torture, and I am here to-day to 
tell the story. This may appear to you 
incredible, but I assure you it is true, 
and,” pointing to acurious relic in a small 
glass case, ‘there is one of my savior’s 
paws, which reminds me very often of 
that too awful time.” 

The past of this grand dog in America 
has been very uneventful. One of the 
first ever brought to this country was 
from the kennel of the King of Wiirtem- 
berg, about the year 1862, and he was 
considered such a rarity that he was put 
on exhibition at the corner of Broome 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


street and Broadway. He was a white 
dog with blue splashes, and was eventu- 
ally purchased by an enterprising firm of 
Philadelphia brewers for 600 kegs of their 
prime lager. Since the formation of the 
new club considerable interest has been 
taken ‘in the breed, and the number ex- 
hibited at the late New York show and at 
Chicago was double that of the previous 
year ; besides, at Chicago a noted German 
breeder officiated as judge, and came 
from his native country for this purpose. 
The standard adopted by the American ‘ 
Club is supposed to favor those of mastiff 
conformation and not the type favored by 
the English and many of the far-seeing 
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German breeders. To those who prefer 
a dog more resembling a greyhound, 
and who consider a combination of agil- 
ity, strength and symmetry, united with 
courage, to be a desideratum, the illustra- 
tion of the Countess of Warwick gives a 
good idea. She is perhaps an extreme 
instance, for behind her shoulders she is 
decidedly of the light hound-like confor- 
mation. Yet both German and English 
breeders agree that she is nearly perfec- 
tion in shoulders and neck, and that her 
head, taken in conjunction with her sym- 
metry and agility, makes her an excellent 
model; hence we find that she has had a 
successful show-bench career, winning first 
prize at a kennel club 
show at the Agricultu- 
ral Hall, London. 

In giving voice to 
the prevailing opinion, 
it may be said that if 
it is really desirable to 
maintain or breed for 
mastiff character it 
must be remembered 
that the English mas- 
tiff will be a strong op- 
ponent. The foresight 
of the English breeders 
directing the selection 
of dogs more of the 
Countess of Warwick 
type is therefore shown, 
for they have sufficient 
speed to catch big 
game where the woods 
are not so dense and 
the prey not as heavy 
as the wild boar, 
well as strength of limb 
and power of jaw suf- 
ficient to hold it. As 
a guard and compan- 

ion this type is all that is desirable, grace 
and elegance being combined with utility 
and symmetry. 

On the other hand, the more conserva- 
tive Germans and Americans of German 
descent argue that just as it is desirable 
to breed English mastiffs true to the old 
English mastiff standard, so it is well to 
maintain the strong build and the immense 
proportions of the German dog rather 
than the modern Danish or English type. 

The true German type is well jllustrat- 
ed by Hannibal. His visit to America 
may not be very satisfactory, looking at 
his bench-show awards; still, he is the 
unconquered hero of the day in Germany, 


as 
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being the winner there of numer- 
ous first prizes and trophies. He 
is by no means the massive animal 
required to fill the bill of the 
American Club, for he is rather a 
moderate -sized, symmetrical dog, 
with a powerful front, great depth 
of chest, beautifully-arched neck, 
supporting a head expressing de- 
termination and a jaw with 
strength enough to carry it out; 
yet he is of a mild, friendly nature 
and shows no aggressive tenden- 
cies, in this respect fulfilling the 
all-important requirements in dogs 
of such power. ‘There is little in- 
dication of the. powerful loin or 
the enormous size called for by 
the American standard, and his 
most striking feature is rather an 
elegant poise, combined with an agile, 
powerful frame and very spirited contour. 
The fact that M. Riego, the chief English 
breeder, has recently purchased a bitch 
in Germany in whelp to Hannibal seems 
to infer that both the English and Ger- 
man breeders are in accord with regard 
to matters of type. 

The Countess of Warwick was selected 
rather to illustrate the differences and ten- 
dencies than as a representative English 


dog, and it may be as well to say that 
there are monsters of this breed in that 


country. Cid Campeador, for instance, 
already referred to, has won the Great 
Dane cup three times in succession, and 
at Brussels, in 1885, in a class comprising 
the best dogs of Germany, Austria, France, 
Holland and Belgium, he carried off the 
first prize and prix d'honneur. His meas- 
urements are: 
Height at shoulder 34 inches. 
Girth of brisket 42 = 

—  * GRU... «% 24 


, 
3\ 


“6 


a ““ 


STANDARD. (SEE PAGE 222.) 
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Length of head—occiput to nose... 
GiFER OF TOPEATIA «0.6.5.2 05500 0000 
Total length 


13% inches. 


His son Canute measured 32% inches 
at shoulder and weighed 148 pounds when 
but nine months, and a bitch named EIl- 
viva was 33 inches, and, considering the 
proportionate difference of two inches be- 
tween dogs and bitches, she may be con- 
sidered to excel her sire. On reference to 
the standard it will be seen that English 
breeders have exceeded it in some im- 
portant points. 

Curiously enough, there is every indica- 
tion that dogs will again be made use of 
in warfare, though not, as in the old 
times, for their viciousness. Dogs are 
now being trained by the German, French 
and Austrian armies for the purpose of 
carrying dispatches and ammunition, to 
act as auxiliaries to the outposts and sen- 
tinels. 

In France the chien militaire is a recog- 
nized institution provided for by the Sec- 
retary of War. ‘The different dog corps 
go through a specified training and show 
much aptitude. 

The German “schools for dogs” are 
found in nearly all the garrisons, and 
the whole dog service is under one of 
the generals in command. ‘They are 
taught to detest a French or a Russian 
uniform, and a part of their drill consists 
in detecting men in ambush. They get 
quite expert in their searches and in dis- 
tinguishing between friends and ene- 
mies. 

It is natural that the Germans should 
prefer the native dogs for such work, for 
in swiftness, power, sagacity and faithful- 
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ness the Great Dane is all that can be 
desired. 

The following are the points, and their 
value, of the German mastiff or Great 
Dane, adopted by the German Mastiff or 
Great Dane Club of America : 

1. General Appearance.—Of powerful 
and elegant build, strong and muscular, 
supple action, graceful and dignified car- 
riage and movement, coat short and fine, 
head and neck carried high. 

2. Height.—In height dogs should not 
be less than thirty inches straight meas- 
urement at the shoulders, and bitches not 
less than twenty-eight inches. 

3. Weight.—Dogs of the above height 
should weigh not less than one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and bitches not less 
than one hundred pounds. 

4. Body.—The body should be long, 
somewhat inclined to roundness and com- 
pact. Belly well drawn up, yet well pro- 
portioned, not gaunt nor tucked up like 
the greyhound, but showing muscle and 
strength. 


5. Head.—The head or skull should: 


neither be domed nor flat ; rather lengthy 
and not too broad; the frontal bones 


slightly raised ; little indentation between 
the eyes, with very little or no stop; 


cheek muscles well developed ; face not 
too broad. 

6. Ears.—The ears should besmall and 
carried high, something like those of the 
greyhound. ‘The ears may or may not 
be cropped. When cropped they resem- 
ble those of the bull terrier. 

7. Eyes.—The eyes should be small, 
round and deeply set, with a sharp ex- 
pression, and may be light or the various 
shades of brown or hazel, or in harmony 
with the general color of the dog. 

8. Nose.—The nose should be large, 
with bridge well arched. 

9. Muzzle. — The muzzle should be 
broad and strong, and rather square .or 
blunt at the point. 

10. Lips.—The lips in front should be 
blunt, not hanging too much over the 
sides, but with well-defined folds at the 
angle of the mouth. 

11. Jaw.—The lower jaw should nei- 
ther be short nor long, but should 
bring the teeth to meet evenly. 

12, Neck.—The neck should be rather 
long, very strong and muscular, well 
arched, without dewlap or loose skin 
about the throat. The junction of the 
head and neck should be strongly pro- 
nounced 


13. Forequarters.—The shoulders should 
be sloping and muscular, the elbows well 
under and neither turned inward nor out- 
ward. 

Legs.—The forearms should be very 
muscular, with large bone, knees strong, 
not bent, ankles or pasterns muscular, 
and the whole leg straight, strong and 
well proportioned. 

14. Chest.—The chest should be of 
good width, but not too broad; deep in 
the brisket. 

15. Back.—The back should be muscu- 
lar and not too long, nor hollow, nor quite 
straight, but showing a very slight ten- 
dency to arch. 

16. Loin.—The loin should be broad, 
strong and well arched, and muscular 
above and below. 

17. Tail—The tail should reach to the 
hock, strong at the root, fine and taper- 
ing to the end, and be carried horizontally 
with the back, or very slightly upward, 
with a slight tendency to curve at the ex- 
tremity ; but must not curl, or be carried 
high or over the back. 

18. Hindquarters. — The buttocks or 
hips should be well developed and strong, 
rounding gradually to root of tail, thighs 
muscular, with good bone, and second 
thighs long and strong; hocks well let 
down, or low, and straight, turning neither 
in nor out; ankles strong in bone and 
muscle. 

19. Feet.—The feet should be large and 
round, and well set on ankles turning 
neither inward nor outward. Toes well 
arched and closed, nails strong and 
curved. 

20. Hair or Coat.—The hair or coat 
should be short, hard and dense, with no 
fringe or long hair on legs or tail. 

21. Color and Markings.—The recog- 
nized colors are the various shades of 
gray or blue, mouse color, black, white, 
red or fawn; also brindle, or tiger 
striped on white ground, with patches of 
dark colors. 

22. Symmetry.—The symmetry of the 
whole body should be of a high order, 
with well defined and gracefully curved 
lines, and the whole appearance should in- 
dicate power, activity, courage and nobil- 
ity of character. 

23. Faults.—The faults most common 
are too heavy or too houndy a head, too 
highly arched frontal bone and deep 
“stop” or indentation between the eyes, 
too broad a face, too short or too light a 
muzzle, too long ears and hanging flat to 
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the face, too short a neck, full develop or 
loose skin on neck, too narrow or too 
broad a chest, sunken or quite straight 
back, bent forelegs,.over bent fetlocks, 
cow hocked hind legs, dew claws, if 
loose, better none, not permissible, twisted 
feet, spreading toes, too coarse or long 
coat, too heavy or too highly carried or 
curved tail, or with a brush underneath, 
weak or narrow loin or hindquarters, a 
general lack of muscle, want of symmetry 
and a general absence of character in ap- 
pearance. 

MINIMUM SIZE AND WEIGHT. 
OBS oaks. cress Wack anns 
POOR scien. c haces wa oae ee 28 in. 

APPROXIMATE MEASUREMENTS, 
Dogs. 
32 in. 
140 lbs. 
of nose to 


120 lbs. 
100 lbs. 


Bitches. 
IN ia ionic a0 dm as nacmtowiaa eyaws 30 in. 
Jei 120 lbs. 
Length, 
oc ciput.. 
Occiput to mide dle of shoul- 
BON ics cnanceecdseeme vane 
Middl le of shoulders to set on 
34 in. 
22 in. 


24 in. 


from tip 

II in. 
I4in. 12 in. 
32 in. 
20 in, 
22 in. 


Length of tail 
Girth of skull 


MASTIFF. 
Girth Of NECK. so5sc56000.4... 269M, 
Muzzle, between eyes and 

12 in. 
38 in. 
32 in. 
17 in. 
13 in. 


Gwe of chekt...<..03.. 
Girth of loin 

Girth of thigh . 

Girth of second thigh. 
Girth of forearm 
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“MERCURY WITH HIS WINGED FEET CO NEVER DO BETTER THAN THIS.” 

















A MORNING IN THE COUNTRY A-WHEEL. 


BY DR. ALFRED C. STOKES, 


GO a-fishing,”’ said 
Tom, weary with 
the week’s work, 
his pale cheek 
flushing at the 
happy prospect. 
“TI go a-fishing, 
and you?” 
“Into the 
country a-wheel, 
by sunrise to- 
morrow, go I.” 
Can there be 
two human 
beings precisely 
alike in their 
To keep the balance of nature 





tastes ? 
steady every man is unlike every other 


man. So Tom fishes and I go a-wheeling. 

Polly puts up a lunch for him, making 
similar enticing suggestions to me. But 
nay, nay, dearest Polly, the world is kind 
to a wheelman. 

Do you know how the road _ bends 
around the big willow which stands just 
on the edge of the bank where the wild 
roses are so plentiful and_so_ bright, 
where Forget-me-not and Veronica (sweet 
saint) run down the slope into the wa- 
ter that stands there still for a moment 
before it brawls under the railroad and 
splashes into the culvert? The other 
road turns the other way into the hot sun, 
and the sand, and the dust, with the mill 
pond at the end, and Tom trudges along 
that road. Thecork dangling on his line 
is the last I see of him, and his cheery 
whistle the last I hear as we part at the 
forking of the ways. 

Into the country a-wheel. Where? No 
matter; callit to Nowhere. How far? ’Tis 
the same ; call it there and back again. 

The world seems made anew at every 
summer sunrise. The air is so sweet and 
cool, the mist so faint and blue; the clouds 
are so soft and fleecy, and so daintily 
tinted ; the whole earth seems so fresh 
and dewy, and it looks so young and 
bright that I can never quite free myself 
of the notion that the world has died in 
the night and arisen from its tomb beauti- 
fied. Smoothly, swiftly, without effort, the 
wheel glided along the path, and so silent- 
ly thatno sound broke the stillness of the 
dawn save the occasional crunching of a 


pebble, or the gentle swish against the 
spokes of a daisy or a cluster of early 
golden rod. But suddenly, so suddenly 
that I started as if waking from a happy 
dream, and my hand involuntarily clutch- 
ed the brake, the stillness became trem- 
ulous with the whirring of wings and 
vibrant with rippling melody from the 
throats of countless birds that leaped 
out of the grass, or floated out of the 
tree tops into the golden light with flut- 
ter of pinions and gush of song. How 
charming it was, and what a tremendous 
stone I overlooked, and what a “ header” 
I took just there! Oh, well! the fly often 
gets into the ointment. Ever since the 
days of Solomon it has had that habit. I 
toss the stone aside to save some other 
rider a fall, get out the oil can and re- 
fresh the trusty wheel, remount, and the 
world will still go on, and so shall I. 

Down the hill, smoothly, fast and fast 
and faster: Mercury with his winged feet 
could never do better than this. The 
wind whistles past my ears, it murmurs 
among the spokes, it filters cool through 
my old jersey shirt. The zigzag fence 
is a crooked brown streak by the road 
side, the daisies seem a white cloud beside 
it. A flying beetle and the flying wheel- 
man meet face to face in a collision that 
leaves a red streak on the rider’s cheek 
and a frantic beetle in the dust. How 
the road rushes in at the front and away 
at the back! Flying? Could flying be 
better than this? Could flying require 
less exertion? I only sit in the saddle, 
while the wheel and old mother nature 
have the struggle to themselves, and na- 
ture seems to enjoy the ease with which 
the wheel outwits her ; yet she is biding 
her time; she will have her price in the 
end. But see the stream down yonder, 
glistening between the bushes, and the 
bridge above it and that quick turn in the 
road beyond! Down brakes, my boy! 
Easy now, good wheel; thou hast done 
well, and I love thee for it. Polly shall 
know of thy good deeds this very day, 
and Polly will laugh with pleasure, I am 
sure, and she will say that if Tom was 
half what a decent brother should be he 
would have bought her a tricycle long 
ago. 

Over the bridge with a roar and a 
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I STOPPED AT POLLY’S DOOR. 


rumbling rattle of loose planks, a swerve 
to the left around that quick bend in the 
road, and a pond lies in the wooded hol- 
low, with lily pads dotting its placid shal- 
lows, the great white blossoms floating 
between. On its bosom rests a boat, an 
inverted counterpart meeting it keel to 
keel ; in each a fisherman, the one plying 
his line from water into ether, while 
Tom's line meets his shadow’s where the 
water meets the air. 

“ Hel-lo-o, Tom! 
to-day-ay ?” 

I could see a look of pleased surprise 
flit across his face as he flung up his arm 
and faintly, as it seemed over the water, 
called out the small boy’s well-known 
salutation to the bicyclist : 

“Say, mister, please 
be-e-ll!” 

The bushes and trees rushed between 
us and I saw him nomore. But I thought 
of him and especially of Polly’s lunch. 
Wheeling is the poetry of motion when 
the road is good. From it all things so 
earthy as meat and drink ought to be 
eliminated ; but the cyclist who tries the 
esthetic experiment will learn that, al- 
though he may fly over the land like an- 
other Mercury, he must have something 
more substantial than ambrosia and honey 
dew. Filling one’s stomach with the east 
wind has been tried, but, as I have read, 
the result was not agreeable. 

To-day Polly’s lunch basket continued 
to haunt my memory after passing Tom, 


How do they bi-i-te 


to ring your 


for breakfast time was near, and 
so was a hill, sloping the wrong 
way. Now, if you have never 
tried it, you may not know that 
there is a difference between 
wheeling down hill and wheeling 
up ; you will be wiser after try- 
ing. At first approach the hill 
seems a small and innocent af- 
fair, but near the middle it has 
the habit of stretching out, and 
the more you pedal the more it 


WAX (\ (| stretches, and the more it stretch- 


| es the more you peg away, until 
! you rise in the saddle, stand on 
those pedals and walk the ma- 
chine up that hill, or try to, push- 
ing with all the muscle nature 
wy) has given you. The heart 
i thumps and jumps, and pumps 
the blood into the lungs, until 
“) the rider pants and gasps for 
~ breath. 

Drops stand in great beads on 
his forehead, and run into streams that 
trickle off his chin. The wheel moves 
slower and slower, the heart bounds 
faster, the legs feel as if they had been 
pounded ; but keep it up a little longer ; 
push, push once more ; the haven of rest 
is in view; down with that pedal once 
again, and pray it may not slip, or some- 
thing will happen. At last, with one, de- 
spairing gasp, one frantic tug at the han- 
dles, one valiant push on the pedals, and 
the crest of the hill is surmounted. That 
is work! It is also plain prose. There is 
no running together of fence rails into a 
brown streak. The daisies and the toad 
flax stand out with individual distinct- 
ness, and the road seems to stand still. 
Then it is that nature demands her price 
for the pleasure of coasting down hill, and 
she collects all arrearages. 

After climbing a long slope before 
breakfast the sight of a farm house at the 
top is one of the most beautiful things 
in the world. However devoid of paint, 
however peculiar in an architectural way, 
that dwelling may be, it will certainly 
shelter human beings in whose breasts 
the milk of human kindness has changed 
to the richest cream. Humanity in the 
city may be humanity, but in the country 
the bicyclist always meets a kindlier recep- 
tion, always receives generous treatment, 
and soon discovers that his city opinion 
of his fellow man must be changed before 
it is applicable to the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife. I had heard of angels in 
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disguise, but until I went a-wheeling they 
were rather more than microscopic in my 
experience. I thought they were like 
fairies, the genii and the brownies, scarce. 

The wheel and I were fifteen miles from 
home when we ran into a farm yard at the 
top of this wearisome hill. The bicycle 
had been gently complaining that it was 
thirsty for oil, and the rider had been 
moaning loudly in spirit for the flesh pots 
and the water brooks. 

A bicycle seems to have a kind of mag- 
netism about it that attracts all ages and 
conditions of men. In the small boy it 
produces a species of mild delirium, ac- 
companied by a torrential flow of words, 
questions, sighs’and bold desires toward 
ownership. Among the men the first 
query usually is: 

“Tf I may ask, what now might be the 
cost of one of them bicycles?” 

And the answer is generally followed 
by the remark : 

“Why, that’s asmuch asabuggy. Well, 
I’ll be durned !” 

The ladies of the family examine the 
spokes, the saddle and the long levers, and 
I always know the coming questions : 

“ Ain’t those wires pretty weak? and 
ain’t that seat awful little? Seems pretty 
hard, too; should think you would like 
to have a cushion.” 

The young man of the family examines 
the ratchet boxes and 
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and wheel, dismounting with as much 
nonchalance as if it was as easy as rolling 
off a log—as it is—while the men in the 
company ask in chorus: 

“ How long would it take me to learn 
to do that?” 

The good seed is sown in a word or 
two, and before long there will be a bi- 
cycle and many bruises in that family. 

I knew right well what was in store as 
the wheel and I glided into that farm 
yard, and I asked at the kitchen door 
for a drink. The whole family and the 
visitors came out. The familiar ques- 
tions and answers were rehearsed. The 
bicycle was taken into the carriage house 
to be safe from a possible shower, and 
the rider was taken into the dining room 
for breakfast, while the farmer expressed 
his opinion about Pasteur, cremation and 
the bacillus tuberculosis, “ which he had 
read of in the newspapers.” 

The good people in the country break- 
fast early, and it was not late, according 
to city notions, when the wheel and its 
rider turned homeward, yet the herbage 
was still wet with dew, and the breath of 
the young morning was still fresh and 
fragrant. ‘The small boy was astir by the 
roadside. He had begun his daily round 
of experiment and investigation; his 
daily round of keeping his eyes open to 
the main chance, and his tongue ready to 





says : 

“I s’pose there’s a 
spring inside there; but 
don't it make you push 
hard? Seems to me I’d 
ruther have a buggy and 
a fast horse. Can take 
company, you see?” 

Yes, I do see, and I 
think of Polly and wish 
I could be less selfish, 
Then says the father 
once more : 

“T would like you to 
ride that thing, so’s I 
can have a good look 
close to. Just run down 
the lane a little, won’t 
you?” 

Then the rider tries to 
mount with less than the 
traditional forty hops, 
glides off in the most 
dignified way, turns 
around with an exagger- 
ated inclination of body 











**Say, MISTER, PLEASE TO RING YOUR BE-E-LL,” 
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bless or curse, according as the wheel- 
man humbles himself in the presence or 
flies by with only a silent glance. He is 
an interesting study, this small boy. I 
have many times made the experiment, 
yet I am always surprised and amused by 
the facility, the indescribable eagerness, 
with which he will respond to a little ju- 
dicious flattery. He rises to the most 
subtle suggestion, like a hungry trout to 
the luring fly. But he has his being on a 
delicately-defined boundary line. A sin- 
gle sentence in a certain tone and spirit 
will transform him into an ardent admirer 
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and helper, while he may as easily be di- 
verted into the most vicious hostility of 
both word and action, when the air will 
quiver with his invective and the vehe- 
ment expression of his deadly scorn. 
“The Small Boy and the Wheelman ”’ is 
the title of a paper I have in mind to write 
some day. As I rolled past the pond and 
rumbled over the bridge I saw Tom still 
quietly fishing where I had seen him last. 
I stopped at Polly’s door for a moment or 
two, since she was standing there, and 
Polly said 

But no matter what Polly said. 





A REVOLUTION IN THE CRICKET FIELD. 


S James Gordon 
Bennett, Sr., 
used to say, 
“ we are in the 
midst of a revo- 
lution” in the 
American crick- 
et world, and it 

is one based on an 

“irrepressible con- 

flict”? between the 

waste of time in 
cricket and the sav- 
ing of it in baseball. 

The first gun in the 

revolt against the 

old-time methods of 
playing England’s 
national game of ball was fired in Phila- 
delphia, the American home of cricket. 

Its sound has startled the whole cricket 

fraternity throughout the United States. 

The natural exclamation from the English 

cricketers of our leading American sport: 

loving cities is, “ What! change the rules 
adopted by the Marylebone Cricket Club 
of London without consulting that club’s 
committee ? I never heard of such sacri- 
lege!” Nevertheless some daring inde- 
pendent Philadelphia cricketers, of whom 

Mr. John B. Thayer is a shining example, 

have not only thought of such a thing, 

but they have carried their rebellious act 
further by formulating a proposed code 
of playing rules to govern the Halifax 

Cup series of games, embodying such 

radical changes as will make the conser- 

vative cricketers on the other side of the 
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Atlantic open their eyes in astonishment 
and their mouths in indignant remon- 
strance. 

ere is the code of rules which Mr. 
Thayer advocates and which a committee 
of the leading Philadelphia cricket clubs 
have recommended for trial this season, 
the hope being to have the new code 
govern the cup matches for 1890: 


1. The sides shall bat in turns. The first 
turn of a side shall end at the fall of its third 
wicket. The second turn of a side shall end at 
the fall of its sixth wicket. The third turn of a 
side shall end at the fall of its tenth wicket. 
The fourth turn of a side shall end at the fall of 
its thirteenth wicket. The fifth turn of a side 
shall end at the fall of its sixteenth wicket. 
The sixth turn of a side shall end at the fall of 
its twentieth wicket. 

2. The game shall consist of six completed 
turns for each side. 

3. If the time agreed upon for stopping be 
reached before six turns be completed by each 
side, the game shall be decided upon the score 
of the last completed turn, unless the side in 
the field, when time be called, shall have batted 
in turn then in play, and their total score has 
been passed by the side then batting. 

4. Unless at least three turns be completed 
by the side having the lower score the game 
shall count as a draw. 

5. The visiting team shall have the choice of 
batting or fielding first. 

6. Ten balls shall constitute an over. 

7. The crease shall be rolled at the comple- 
tion of the second turn for the side batting first, 
of the third turn for the side batting second 
and of the fifth turn for the side batting first. 

8. The rolling of the crease at the completion 
of the fifth turn for the side batting first may 
be omitted by direction of the side batting sec- 
ond. 

g. The umpires shall take the time of the end 
of each turn for each side. 
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10. Not more than four minutes shall be al- 
lowed between turns, except when the crease has 
to be rolled, then not more than ten minutes. 

11. The umpires shall, standing in the posi- 
tions, call play three minutes after the comple- 
tion of a turn when the crease does not have to 
be rolled. 

12, Any team not ready to continue play one 
minute after the umpires have called play shall 
be debited twenty-five runs by the umpire, at 
the request of the captain of the opposing side. 

13. The not out in any turn shall take the 
balls at the commencement of the next turn of 
his side at the bat. 

14. Each turn shall commence with a new 
over, 

15. At the commencement of a turn any man 
on the fielding side may bowl, but he must 
bowl from the end from which the last ball 
was bowled in the preceding fielding turn for 
his side. 

16. The captain of the batting side may de- 
clare a turn finished at any time that he desires 
to do so. 

17. If a captain avails himself of the privilege 
of rule 16 (a) during his sixth turn, his side can- 
not bat again; (b) during his third turn, all the 
men on his side who have not batted will be 
deemed out; (c) during any other turn, (1) if no 
wickets have fallen in that turn, the two bats- 
men and one other man, who shall be designat- 
ed at that time by the captain, shall be declared 
out ; (2) if one wicket has fallen in that turn the 
two batsmen shall be declared out; (3) if two 
wickets have fallen in that turn either one of 
the batsmen who shall be designated at that 
time by the captain shall be declared out. 

Of course, there is much to be said for 
and against this innovation on long-es- 
tablished rules in playing cricket, and 
that a great deal will be said in opposi- 
tion there is no question. For progress 
in improving the rules governing the 
games of English athletics is character- 
istically slow. For instance, the code of 
cricket rules published in 1808—a copy 
of which I have in my possession—dif- 
fered but little from the code governing 
the English clubs seventy-five years after- 
ward. Up to1875 the Marylebone Club 
rules contained no clause in the playing 
code requiring that the contesting sides 
in a match at cricket should consist of 
eleven men on each side, nor was there 
any special reference to the number of 
innings which should constitute a match 
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game. Then, too, there was no rule de- 
fining a “bye;” there were leg byes, but 
no other. In my “American Cricket 
Manual,” published in 1872, I called at- 
tention to these deficiencies in the then 
existing code, and, after a couple of years 
of discussion, my suggestions in these 
particulars were adopted by the Maryle- 
bone Club, committee and they were em- 
bodied in the revised code. Thus some 
changes in the wording of the rules 
emanating from America did actually 
come to pass. But this latest and most 
startling change is a suggestion alto- 
gether too revolutionary not to be re- 
garded in a very different light. 

Nearly thirty years ago, when I was 
engaged in the evolution of our now 
national game of baseball from the round- 
ers phase of it in vogue in its earlier days 
of existence, I ingrafted several cricket 
ideas. which worked well in improving 
it, one of which was the’ introduction 
of calling wide-pitched balls, now known 
as “called balls.” By way of offset Mr. 
Thayer proposes, in his revised code, to 
introduce the baseball rule of “three out, 
all out,” though in a modified form, his 
substitution of six innings for a match 
game in place of the two innings, and his 
changing of the sides at the bat every 
third innings being decidedly a baseball 
innovation. 

In England this year the school cricket 
clubs did not hesitate a moment in chang- 
ing our perfected code of baseball rules 
to suit the local English ideas on the sub- 
ject, and the changes made were in the 
line of greatly weakening the American 
game. Now the American cricketers of 
Philadelphia propose to change the cen- 
tury old rules of cricket with a view to 
increase the attractive features of the 
game and extend its popularity by remov- 
ing some of the wearisome delays which 
characterize the English method of play- 
ing it, and to shorten the time required to 
play it. Why should not the experiment 
be tried ? 
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OME in!” 
“Thanks! 
and I'll light 
one of your 
cigars, for I 
came up to talk 
over your pro- 
posal to do as 
Peter did, and 
‘go a- fishing,’ 
and a smoke 
helps youalong. 
What do you 
suggest?” 

“Well, the fact is, the embarrassment 
of riches is a disturbing factor in making 
achoice. I know an old fellow called 
Johnny, up the Ottawa way — trapper, 
hunter, guide or teamster as occasion 
offers. An Irishman, by the way, who 
looks likea Frenchman and might easily be 
mistaken for an Indian, says he can speak 
four languages, English, French, Indian 
and Irish, who is anxious to show me 
some of the sporting attractions of the 
Laurentian lakes and mountains. Of 
course we have a larger choice. There 
are the bass lakes of the Eastern Town- 
ships; the muskalonge fishing of the 
Thousand Islands and the Ottawa River ; 
there are thetrout lakes at the back of Que- 
bec where the monsters come from; the 
Saguenay and Lake St. John where the 
festive Ouininiche sports in his native ele- 
ment, not to speak of the salmon rivers 
of New Brunswick and the lower penin- 
sula.” 

“ What about taking up our old quar- 
ters at the Sea View House? There are 
Silver Lake and Beaver Lake and Trout 
Lake, where you made such a record as a 
raftsman, not to speak of the brooks, the 
Tartagou River and the more distant 
White Lakes and their outlet, White 
River, all good for a day’s outing and 
basket of trout. We can take Johnny 
and make a three or four days’ trip down 
to that new-lake he talked about, where 
the fish grew so big that one the last 
party caught was so immense they could 
not get it into the boat, but had to tow it 
ashore, and the whole party lived on him 
for a week !”’ 

Of course that settled it. 
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at once overhauled and repaired, a small 
wall tent, blankets and other requisites 
necessary to the better catching, curing 
and digesting of trout were added to the 
combined outfit, and the day fixed for 
starting found us on the St. Lawrence 
aboard the steamer Quebec. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, 
Cartier, tost in wonder and admiration, 
first sailed over its broad expanse. His 
pious soul, in memory of the day, would 
fain dedicate it to some tutelary saint— 
Canadian nomenclature ever after taking 
largely the same pious bent—and hailed 
it St. Lawrence ! 

The poet, or novelist with a poet soul, 
will some day arise who will embalm his 
memory in some soul-stirring epic worthy 
of so greatatheme. Every foot of land 
washed by its crystal flood is redolent 
with the breath of romance and heroic 
daring. From the very spot where we 
started on our journey the immortal Dol- 
lard embarked in canoes with his handful 
of predestined martyr companions. A few 
steps back into the town is the spot where 
the intrepid Maisoneuve, “ first soldier of 
the cross” and governor of the colony, 
stood alone and held at bay before the gate 
of the fort aswarm of redskins. <A few 
miles down and almost within sight—we 
pass the spot on our way — the heroic 
Madeleine de Vercheres held her father’s 
fort for seven days and nights against 
the baffled Indians till help arrived, her 
only garrison being the women, boys and 
old men who could not take the field. 

But why go on? A book might be 
filled with similar tales and the end not 
reached ; besides here we are at Quebec. 

Quebec! the Mecca of the modern 
tourist, satiated with the monotonous 
sights of the checkerboard cities of more 
go-ahead proclivities. Who shall do jus- 
tice to the romantic associations that 
cluster around its storied past, or de- 
scribe its beauties ? 

Not me, for I go a-fishing. The Inter- 
colonial Railway, by which we continue 
our journey, follows pretty closely the 
shore lines for about two hundred miles, 
when it takes a sharp turn off through the 
Metapedia Valley. -The beautiful pano- 


rama of ever-widening water and distant 
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mountain is continuously unfolding be- 
fore our eyes. Our journey ends at the 
sharp corner referred to and we are soon 
in our old quarters. 

We found Johnny, the guide, and en- 
gaged his charette (a little two-wheeled 
cart) and pony to take the baggage and 
himself to go as boatman and general 
camp utility man, and well did he fill the 
position. In fact, he might be allowed to 
speak of himself, and with better show 
of reason, as a certain royal personage 
is said to have done: “Ze Camp! c'est 
moi!” We secured provisions enough 
to last three days, borrowed from our 
friends what utensils we required in the 
way of pots and dishes, not forgetting 
that standby of the camp—the frying pan. 
These, with the tent and blankets, made 
quite a load for the charette, which we 
sent off as a sort of avant-courier to make 
an impression, and more especially to 
lead the way, we ourselves following with 
all the importance a dilapidated buck- 
board and battered habiliments would per- 
mit of, and begin our twenty-mile drive. 

We follow the shore road for about 
eight miles, passing through a thriving 
French village, with, as usual, the most 
prominent objects, its parish church and 
the neighboring presbytére. Straggling 
out at either end of the central point at 
ever-widening intervals is the double line 
of familiar old-fashioned farm houses with 
their eaves overhanging in gracefully- 
sweeping curves, whitewashed, and, ac- 
cording to the taste of each individual 
owner, the roofs and window frames paint- 
ed in vivid colors, or a mournful black; 
many of them, with the front door appear- 
ing several feet above the level of the 
road, but with no steps up to it, suggesting 
ideas of a state of siege with the ladders 
drawn in. A worn footpath around the 
gable end discloses the more homely en- 
trance by the back door, which will prob- 
ably continue to be used till the inhabi- 
tants reach a state wherein it will be 
possible to live up to the requirements of 
a front-door stoop, and, as the stage peo- 
ple say, a practical door. 

A striking feature in connection with 
most of the better places is the substan- 
tial - looking barn, with its long - armed 
windmill built out at the best angle to 
catch the prevailing breezes, a chain 
gearing running through the wall and 
connecting with the threshing machine in- 
side, all of them, however, at this sea- 
son of growing grain standing silent and 
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grim. Another noticeable feature at- 
tached to nearly all the houses is the old- 
fashioned, oval-topped clay oven stand- 
ing in the open, wherein the housewife 
bakes the heavy, sodden black stuff called 
bread (!) by heating it with a strong fire, 
raking out the ashes and putting in the 
loaves to bake, just as her Normandy or 
Brittany French ancestors did hundreds 
of years ago. Along the fences, on lines 
strung for the purpose, or against the 
walls of the buildings, are the opened 
skins of black porpoises, with the fat at- 
tached, which later will be resolved into 
the fragrant and luscious porpoise oil 
with which much of the cooking is done. 

Presently we leave the shore and turn 
off for our tedious climb straight over the 
hills into the back country, making for 
what Johnny calls the “ douziéme range,” 
or “concession,” pausing for a moment 
at the top of the first hill to take a part- 
ing look at the ever - fascinating sea 
spread like an expanse of glistening mir- 
ror at our feet and reflecting the glare 
of the bright summer sun. We journey 
for miles, scarcely meeting a human be- 
ing, and for long stretches not seeing a 
living thing, and reach in time a stream 
where the road descends and rises again 
at the other side of the bridge in a way 
that would cause the heart of a city hack 
to ooze out of his heels, but which our 
hardy nags seem to take as a matter of 
course. More hills, along whose crests 
we drive and enjoy a magnificent view of 
indented valley and rising mountain, all 
covered with a thick growth of primeval 
forest, passing several lakes of varied ex- 
tent, which Johnny contemptuously de- 
scribes as “fas bon,” or as containing 
nothing but ‘“edes petites poissons blancs.” 

Finally we reach the “last house” and 
halt a moment to purchase a can of milk. 
Then we plunge into a two-mile drive 
over a bush road, the vilest specimen of 
“road” it was ever my lot to traverse. 
We reach at last our journey’s end and 
drive our team into an open space by 
the side of a most tempting little sheet of 
water and throw ourselves on the ground 
to ease our bones after the six-hours’ 
drive. 

Johnny speedily has a fire going, tea 
made and we all three fall to on a re- 
freshing lunch. 

After a comforting smoke it was de- 
cided that we two should take our first 
cast in the “scow,” which Johnny had 
dragged out from the spot where he had 
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cached it the year before, leaving him to 
set up the tent and have things in readi- 
ness for our return before dark. ‘The 
ground, or rather water, was new, the boat 
leaking like a basket from its exposure to 
the weather, and as both wanted to fish, 
to the exclusion of paddling, the chances 
began to appear slim. However, fortune 
favors her friends, and the end of a day 
threatening rain being the best possible 
for trout, a few casts soon served to show 
that there were plenty of fish. We speed- 
ily landed several good ones of three- 
quarters to one and a half pounds. Pres- 
ently, in making a long cast near a likely 
spot, where the lily pads showed above 
the surface, my flies were seized with such 
vigor and displacement of water as to 
draw forth an expression of delight. 

“T’ve got him !—the patriarch of all 
the tribe of fishes!” 

Reeling him in as fast as the exigencies 
of light tackle and an eight-ounce bam- 
boo rod would permit, he was gradually 
drawn within sight of my end of the 
boat. 

“ By the shades of your valorous an- 
cestors, come and have a look at him, 
Don Carlos, so that if he should break 
away I shall have a witness to the tale 
I have to tell!” 

The landing net soon disposed of him 
and he was laid on the bottom of the 
boat, the admired of two pairs of de- 
lighted eyes, the pocket scale recording 
his weight at 24% pounds. Darkness was 
now setting in and we made for the land- 
ing, where the cheerful blaze of the camp 
fire shot across the quiet waters. Johnny 
had done his work well. The little tent 
was pitched, the “ baggage” stowed in- 
side, a tempting bed of 9“ sapins,” or 
spruce tops, was spread, and the rugs 
and blankets laid on top of these. 

A few words of description of Johnny, 
as we see him in the light of the camp 
fire deftly preparing supper—the beau 
ideal of the hardy, simple, honest French- 
Canadian peasant farmer or “cultiva- 
teur,” whose ancestors are typified in the 
“coureurs des bois” of the old régime, 
and from whom are descended the “ voya- 
geurs”’ and raftsmen of later times. He 
has traveled, has John; been to Quebec, 
the lumber shanties, and to that Eldorado 
of the French - Canadian laborer — Fall 
River. He lives in a little cabane on 
a rough hillside, its one solitary room 
containing himself, wife and the usual 
tribe of children, which will probably be 
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increased by one each subsequent year we 
see him. We wonder where he would 
raise enough among the stumps of his 
little clearing to keep the life in his grow- 
ing family. His house you would not 
stable your horse in. He does not see 
as much money in a year as you spend 
in cigars in a month. The éoffe for his 
scant wardrobe is probably made in con- 
tinuous process from the sheep's back by 
his hard-worked, prematurely aged wife, 
and the deufs on his feet will by care- 
ful patching be made to last for years. 
He is a devoted son of the church, to 
which he drives with his family some 
seven or eight miles when he desires its 
ministrations and wishes to enjoy a gossip 
with his widely-scattered neighbors at the 
same time. He is strong, healthy and 
happy ; has probably no idea of the bar- 
renness of his lot. He is fond of life, and 
would not willingly leave it, but would 
make the most strenuous efforts to pro- 
long it. 

He is able and willing to do more work 
round camp and in a boat, stand more ex- 
posure, carry a bigger “ pack,’ eat more 
provisions, and is a better man for the 
rough work of a fishing trip than any I 
have ever.met. Sa/dt/ Johnny, may we 
smoke many a pipe and share many a meal 
together yet ! 

Here is one now that his skilled hands 
have prepared—rough and ready, per- 
haps, but enticing, as hungry fishermen 
well know. Fresh trout —on the fin — 
fried to a turn with rich bacon. Potatoes 
boiled in their jackets and dried to a pow- 
dery whiteness. Fresh bread and butter. 
Tea—hot, strong, sweet, and served at the 
proper moment, winding up with canned 
peaches that never tasted so good before. 
Not very luxurious, perhaps, or fit “to set 
before the king” in his royal apartments, 
but served in such surroundings possibly 
even his royal nose might take on a less 
contemptuous curl. Have you ever eat- 
en such a meal in camp, my friend? If so 
you'll agree with me; if you haven't, I 
can only say, you have not yet lived. 

Our first day in camp ended; night 
closed in, and we retired to rest on our 
spring bed of fragrant spruce, to sleep the 
sleep of—if not of the just—of the tired 
and happy fisherman. 

Rain fell during the night, but our tent 
was perfectly dry. Continuing in a driz- 





zle all the next day, we did not propose 
to lose what promised good, if damp, 
sport, so donning our mackintoshes we 
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sallied out. This time, with Johnny to 
paddle, and a comparatively drier, be- 
cause more soaked, boat, as Paddy would 
say, luck favored us. 

A word of technical interest may here 
be looked for. 

My experience of trout fishing in these 
lakes during the midsummer season — 
which is not by any means the best time 
for fly fishing —varies as to size of fish. 
I find the best time to fish from about 4 
o'clock to dusk, though I have taken them 
at all hours of the day. The style of fly 
—of which a cast of three is used—seems 
to be of small moment, as when trout are 
rising at all they seem to take almost any- 
thing. The general rule is, for bright 
days, to use some such flies as “dark 
hackles,” “turkey wings,” or “ black fai- 
ries.” For dull days, any bright-colored 
fly takes well, and when dusk comes on, 
a “coachman” or “white miller” as a 
“dropper” is very taking; in fact, the 
“coachman ”’ is a good fly to make one of 
a cast at anytime. A slight breeze to 
ruffle the water is a very desirable element. 

Each lake—and there are hundreds 
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a . 
scattered through that section of country 
more or less available—has individual 
characteristics of its own as to size and 
shape of fish, some apparently yielding 
none but the small fry, but all of them 
containing in their hidden depths much 
larger fish, to be got at only with sinker 
and worms. 

The third day, at noon, sees us packed 
up ready to start on our homeward drive, 
and we bid good bye to the scene of 
many pleasant hours, our “record” con- 
sisting of the sport we had, the fish we 
had eaten and enjoyed, and a sufficiency 
to allow of a welcome treat being offered 
to our friends in their seaside quarters. 
The long drive seems, as it always 
does, shorter on going over it the second 
time; in point of fact, being mostly 
down hill, it takes us an hour and a half 
less to do the return journey. We bring 
up our craft in full sail with flying col- 
ors, somewhat battered but still in the 
swim; the crew are paid off, with an 
added bonus in the shape of some spare 
outfit, which is greatly appreciated, and 
the present voyage is over. 
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HEALTH HINTS FOR SPORTSWOMEN. 


WHEN a cleanly-built, steel-sinewed race 
horse, with a coat like close-woven satin, and 
nerves that are finely strung trembling in ex- 
citement, comes thundering past the judges’ 
stand a length ahead of all the rest, the jockey 
drops lightly from her back, and before the ap- 
plause and interest of the spectators have died 
out the winner is buckled into a warm blanket 
and led away to her stables by the trainers and 
grooms. Her delicate body, overheated from 
the fierce strain, is protected against chilling 
breezes ; her nerves, overwrought by excitement, 
are soothed into calm, and in the seclusion of 
the stables she is carefully rubbed down, fed and 
quieted. Now, a racer is scarcely less delicately 
organized than a woman, but she is on the 
whole far better cared for, after her exhibitions 
of fleet strength, than is the average young 
woman who plays tennis, bowls or rides, after a 
free indulgence in her favorite sport. Women 
recklessly expose themselves to dangers which 
deserve more serious attention than a half-re- 
luctant obedience to the repeated appeals of 
some elder friend for an increase of prudent 
precaution against the rheumatism, chills and 
fever that lie in wait for the thoughtless young 
sportswoman. 

It would hardly be fair or kind to harrow the 
soul of my readers with statistics that cannot 
lie concerning so many hundreds of young 
Americans who each year are hurried into 
early graves from sitting on damp grass, in- 
dulging in too violent exertion in the saddle, 
cooling off suddenly in a draught, etc., and ad 
infinitum, until it would seem a wicked court- 
ship of death to venture farther afield than a 
veranda rocking chair, or drink anything 
more dangerous than tepid tea of an afternoon. 
But no statistics shall be given, and only a 
friendly warning extended to those who are 
treading the broad, straight way to destruction. 
Play all the tennis you like, ride miles each day 
if you wish, sit on the grass if you prefer it to 
a four-legged seat, and do in fact whatsover 
seemeth good unto you, only be sensible. There 
are more worry and illness avoided by using a 
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little intelligent discretion in these matters than 
by all the annoying prudence exercised by cer- 
tain fussy old persons. 

When in the heat of some exciting game on 
the tennis court the contestants are compelled 
to pull off the light blazers and go hammer and 
tongs at the elusive ball, no harm results until 
victor and vanquished return to their shady seats 
and forget to resume these coats, preferring to 
catch the full benefit of the deliciously cooling 
breeze and what worried mammas call a 
‘* death of cold.’’ Perhaps the first or second, 
or even the third, time no evil effects result 
from this imprudence; but it tells in the long 
run, and instead of deep, dreamless rest at 
night, my young lady complains of headaches 
that she will not admit are but neuralgic pains. 

If she is an ardent and scientific player who 
can for two hours or more scamper over the 
green courts, smashing and volleying her balls 
with all the strength and firmness of a good 
right arm, she will soon learn just how to best 
husband her strength and protect her muscles 
from exposure. Directly the game is over, her 
light coat is put on, she refuses all iced drinks, 
is careful not to sit in a draught, and when 
rested a bit retires to make a fresh toilet. With 
a crash towel the round white arms, chest, back 
and limbs are rubbed until the glow of health 
deepens to a warm flush, the tired muscles are 
smoothed out, and a good, comfortable midday 
nap completes the perfect work of rest. From 
that nap she arises fresh as a rose, ready and 
willing to enjoy her share of whatever amuse- 
ment the evening may bring forth. 

After long horseback rides or tramps afoot, 
this self-conducted massage treatment of crash 
towel and a half hour’s nap acts like a charming 
narcotic that leaves no unpleasant effects, for 
the muscles have been relaxed by the rubbing, 
and no soreness or stiffness of limbs will be felt 
on rising. The great care taken of racers is the 
prime reason why they are kept fit and supple 
after even the most exhausting trials of speed, 
when every inch of sinew is strained to its ut- 
most, and the neglect of it has forced many 
frail women to give up all practice at their best 
beloved sports. M. BIsLAND. 
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EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


COLUMBIA’S NEW ATHLETIC 
BUILDING. 


AMONG college men are to be found the most 
zealous supporters of all forms of manly pas 
times, and with them sport ftourishes in its sim- 
plest and best form. College boys in New York 
have hitherto had no first-class gymnasium of 
theirown, and have had to join otherathletic clubs 
to get the exercise they wanted. The magnifi- 
cent athletic building which the students and 
graduates of Columbia College propose to erect, 
and which will possess all the advantages of a 
club as well, should exert a most powerful in- 
fluence for good upon athletics in and around 
New York. And nowhere is attention to the 
laws of health (and an athlete must necessarily 
observe them if he wishes to make his mark) 
so necessary as in the big metropolis, with its 
artificial modes of life and its hurry and bustle. 

Columbia is strong in her various departments 
save this one of physical culture, but happily 
by the carrying out of this plan the college will 
in a very short time be second to none. That 
the graduate should have an interest in the club 
is a most excellent thing, for generally the col- 
legian upon graduation, be he athlete or not, 
buries himself so completely in business that he 
finds no time and has little inclination to keep 
up his former interest in healthful exercise. 
But a new attraction will make the club a popu- 
lar place tohim. It is the meeting of college 
men whom he values for their mental and social 
worth. A well-equipped gymnasium will tempt 
him to again go through the performances he 
used to delight in in days gone by, while the so- 
cial part of it will also charm him, and an even- 
ing thus spent will brighten him wonderfully 
and give his system just the propertone. Thus 
by keeping alive an interest in sports there is 
preserved for the advancement of athletics an 
element than which there could be no better. 

The greater the number of men of this stamp 
that can be secured the better will it be for sport, 
and no matter if the interest be passive, if they 
be lookers-on only, the outing of itself and the 
taking away of one’s thoughts from business 
cares will accomplisha great deal of good. The 
audiences that assemble to witness college pas- 
times wish simple, wholesome enjoyment, and 
they get it. Look at the enthusiastic thousands 
that journey to New London to see Yale and 
Harvard row. Look critically at the vast audi- 
ences that assemble on the occasion of a football 
game in which Princeton, Yale or Harvard par- 
ticipates. One finds at these contests men with 
gray hair, dried-up specimens of humanity, and 
one wonders what secret impulse brought them 
out, and to all appearances they themselves are 
lost in wonder at their temerity. Look at them 
when the game is half over. You will hardly 
recognize them. They are all alive with enthu- 
siasm, and shout and follow the fortunes of 
their alma mater’s representatives as eagerly as 
the most verdantfreshman. Surely, sport of this 
sort is what is wanted. Hence we welcome the 
new athletic club at Columbia, and hope that 
the opportunities open to it will be taken advan- 
tage of. 

A splendid building, complete facilities for 
training and a large and enthusiastic backing 
should see the ‘‘ blue and white’’ victorious in 
many a contest, 


to 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY continues to advance rapidly in 
all directions, and reports are constantly coming 
from various parts of this country and abroad, 
announcing remarkable achievements of the 
camera and dry plate. 

The very latest announcement comes from 
Austria, and tells us that a certain photographer 
of Klausenbery in Transylvania, named Verescz, 
has hit upon a method for photographing in 
colors. The latest dispatches from London 
state that specimens both on glass and on paper 
have been exposed for several weeks to the 
light, yet are in no way affected. The colors 
obtained are said to range from a deep, clear 
ruby red toa light orange, including a brilliant 
French blue. No green, violet or brown, how- 
ever, has yet been obtained. These reports have 
reached us only through the daily press, and 
until some more substantial evidence is given it 
is fair to question the reality of the discovery. 
If photography in natural colors is ever accom- 
plished, it will certainly not be discovered by 
accident. It will be the outcome of systematic 
scientific research; and in this direction, an 
American, Dr. M. Carey Lea, has probably ap- 
proached nearer the solution of this interesting 
question than any other modern investigator. 

Another thing which photographers are 
greatly interested in at present is the move- 
ment now in progress to erect at Washington, 
next summer, a monument in honor of Da- 
guerre, ‘‘the discoverer of photography.’’ The 
monument, to be sixteen feet high when com- 
pleted, represents Fame encircling the head 
of Daguerre with laurel. The monument is to 
cost $10,000, and will stand at the right of the 
main entrance to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The money is being raised by subscription 
through local committees in the various larger 
cities. The New York committee consists of J. 
Wells Champney, the artist, president; H. Lit- 
tlejohn, secretary of the Scovill & Adams Com- 
pany, treasurer; Dr. Arthur H. Elliott, of the 
Photographic Bulletin, and W. 1. Lincoln Adams, 
editor of the Photographic Times. The move- 
ment is a worthy one and entitled to the support 
of all photographic and art lovers. Already the 
responses have been gratifying, but there are 
several thousand dollars yet to be raised. Sub- 
scriptions sent to this office will be duly ac- 
knowledged and forwarded to the treasurer 

The proposed new tariff bill will seriously 
affect photographers, both professional and 
amateur, if passed as it now stands, and a pow- 
erful protest is being made by photographers 
and others against some of the changes pro- 
posed in the new bill. The duty on imported 
albumenized paper, for instance, is now only 15 
percent. The new bill raises it to 35 per cent., 
which is about $6 more per ream. This increase 
of duty does not benefit anyone, since the paper 
cannot be manufactured here, no matter how 
high the duty may be, for we have not the natu- 
ral facilities to make it inthiscountry. Nearly, 
if not quite all the albumen paper now used in 
this country comes from the little town of Rives, 
in Switzerland, where the pure water descend- 
ing from the melting snows on the Alps makes 
it possible to manufacture a paper unrivaled in 
all respects. Attempts have repeatedly been 
made to make this paper in other places, even 
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abroad, but always without success. There 
seems to be but the one place where it can be 
made to perfection, Thus the higher duty simply 
means a greater tax without any of the advan- 
tages of protection. Professional photographers 
will be compelled to pay more for their mate- 
rial, but, owing to the competition, will find it 
difficult to get higher prices for their product. 
Amateurs who do not sell their pictures will 
simply find an annoying increase of cost in the 
necessary material, without any compensating 
advantage. If albumen paper was put on the 
free list the importers would be compelled to 
reduce the price in selling it by competition, 
just as they were some time ago, when the duty 
was reduced from 25 to I5 per cent. Some 
other changes proposed by this bill affecting 
photographers are excellent. Platinum in in- 
gots, bars, sheets and wire; potash, crude or 
‘*black salts ;’’ chlorate of potash, nitrate of 
potash or saltpetre, crude ; sulphate of potash, 
crude; red earth used in polishing lenses, 
chlorate of soda, glass plates or disks, rough 
cut or wrought for use in the manufacture of 
optical instruments, spectacles and eye glasses ; 
the salts of uranium, spirits of turpentine and 
other chemical substances are added to the free 
list. Why albumen paper, which is a raw ma- 
terial from the photographer’s standpoint and 
cannot be made here, is not put upon the free 
list it is difficult to unders.and. 
W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 
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THE MATTER OF SUNDAY OUTING. 


Is it right to go afield and hunt and fish on 
Sunday ? 

For the man whose business is such as to per- 
mit him to enjoy these manly sports during 
week days, no; but he who has to labor through 
the week and to whom the Sabbath is a day of 
rest might indulge in recreation. 

Some persons ask why the latter individual 
should go afield on Sunday if it is his day of 
rest; why he doesn’t remain at home and there 
take his ease? 

This query is easily answered. Rest is not 
obtained by all of us by sitting or lying quite 
still at home, or anywhere else, on Sunday or 
any other day. 

The word rest in this case applies more to the 
min@ than to the body, and to rest the mind one 
must relieve it of the employment it is mostly 
and commonly occupied with. No man, half 
wrecked mentally and bodily from his daily 
toil at the desk, over the counter, on the work 
bench or in the noisy street, can find the rest 
at home remaining quite still that he can find 
away where everything pertaining in the least 
possible way to his business is excluded ; where 
he may wot sit quite still and worry himself 
weak and wan; where everything in his sur. 
roundings and in his pursuits is in marked 
contrast to his ordinary daily life; where the 
mind may not only have a change if its owner 
will allow it, but where it will be forced to take 
the change and thereby the rest. 

Abstaining from business alone is not rest; 
the mind must be occupied in a new pursuit 
from its common course ; it must not be allowed 
to remain “* quite still,’’ for it will not truly rest 
in this way. There must be exhilaration in- 
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voked from new excitement, and, at the same 
time, good bodily exercise must be inorder. To 
go home on a Sunday to slovenly meander 
about a poorly-ventilated household after a 
hard week’s work and there worry more than 
ever about the past, present and future pros- 
pects of adding a few vulgar pennies to one’s 
income may be rest in the minds of some per- 
sons, but I look upon it as downright insanity 
on the part of a man who, even in his best day, 
is inferior tothe beasts. God made the Seventh 
Day a day of rest, and He made us take rest in 
the properway. The robust man who goes afield 
with rod or gun or without these implements and 
enjoys beautiful, wild mature, and thereby 
shows his appreciation for God’s best gifts, may 
be looked upon as a sinner, but his chances for 
heaven, according to my way of thinking, far 
excel those of the stingy, home-sticking, penny- 
hoarding, sickly-looking ‘‘ Christian ’’’ who nig- 
gardly saves a dollar and takes his ‘‘rest’’ at 
‘*home”’ by keeping ‘‘ quite still.’’ 
CHARLES BARKER BRADFORD. 


* 
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KENNEL. 


From the large sums recently paid for noted 
English dogs, and the importation of many very 
superior specimens both from that country and 
Germany during the past year, it is quite evi- 
dent that the kennel interests of this country 
have assumed considerable importance. 

There are many of OUTING’s readers who can- 
not attend the various exhibitions, and while 
they may own sporting dogs, or perhaps one or 
more of the ornamental and useful order, gen- 
erally termed non-sporting, they do not care to 
wade through the technical and sometimes con- 
flicting opinions furnished in the numerous ex- 
cellent sporting weeklies, and yet they desire to 
be kept informed on the progress of the various 
breeds. It is therefore intended to meet this 
need in these columns, and from time to time 
to supply information and articles ‘‘up to 
date’’ on the more prominent varieties. 

In previous issues reference has been made 
to the most important acquisitions and importa- 
tions. It may now be proper to mention the re- 
sults of their début in the American rings, and 
treat with judges and their awards collectively. 

Taken in the usual order the English mastiff 
first claims attention. With Beaufort, Ilford 
Chancellor, Cambrian Princess and Countess of 
Dunsmore the future of this highly-esteemed 
breed should be assured, yet there is a lack of 
interest noticeable, and the general public seem 
to favor the more ornamental St. Bernard, and 
there is a decided tendency to place the mastiff 
‘fon trial’’ with the Great Danes or German 
dogs, which until recently had few to advance 
their interests and try their merits. Througha 
mistaken idea that type was everything in the 
mastiff, many English as well as American 
breeders and judges have devoted too much at- 
tention to head, and consequently we find the 
mastiff of to-day unwieldy and lacking in some 
of the essential points, and consequently less 
able to withstand the pressure brought to bear by 
the admirers of the graceful, agile and symmetri- 
cal Great Danes. The St. Bernard will ever 
stand foremost for grandeur and disposition, 
and the halo of romance which surrounds the 
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breed will always help to keep this dog to the 
front in spite of his questionable adaptiveness to 
the American climate and the predominance of 
beauty over utility. Watch, Hesper, Lady Wel- 
lington, Cleopatra and Manon are certainly ad- 
mirable specimens. It will beas well, though, to 
remind the readers of OuTING that there is a 
vast difference in type between the two cracks 
Watch and Hesper, and that to mix these two 
types may result in much vexation to breeders 
and those who wish to raise something they 
may be proud of or that will win. Type is of 
far greater importance than some imagine if the 
aim is such as is indicated. 

That combination of utility and strength, and 
the dog far excellence for the seaside and lake 
districts, which was once known as the New- 
foundland, seems to have been entirely neg- 
lected, and but two or three specimens, which 
would not get mention at an English show, are 
entered to maintain the reputation of this breed. 
Who will champion them ? 

The historical deerhound and bloodhound, 
although represented by excellent specimens, 
do not seem to gain many adherents, although 
they are not neglected by those who may be 
termed admirers only. 

Greyhounds are making rapid strides, and in 
place of several moderately good specimens, as 
in the past, we now find large classes of dogs of 
much merit at the shows, and unless strong 
opposition is made we may expect some very 
interesting contests at the coursing meetings 
next winter. The American Greyhound Club 
has adopted a constitution and is disposed to 
work in harmony with the coursing clubs, and 
where this is responded to in a right manner 
good should result. There appears to be a lack 
of competent bench show judges of this breed. 
The hunting dogs, with those of the smaller 


order, will have attention in future issues. 
St. GEORGE. 
%* * 
AMATEUR BASEBALL. 
THE Amateur Athletic Union is to be com- 


plimented upon its new departure in fostering 
amateur baseball. The season has opened, and 
with it commences the fight for amateur base- 
ball championship honors between the several 
well-known athletic clubs of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, etc. 

We have never had an amateur baseball series 
of games in which the definition of the word 
‘“‘amateur,’’ as adopted by the A. A. U., was 
rigidly adhered to. so we look forward to the 
present series as the commencement of an era 
free from the taint of professionalism. It is but 
right that the several clubs should depend upon 
their membership lists for the requisite material 
instead of paying salaries to their ‘‘ batteries,’’ 
and depriving members of the club of the op- 
portunity of playing our national game. 

The outcome of the series is a very difficult 
matter to anticipate, particularly on account of 
the abolition of the salaried aggregation. Each 
club has its ‘‘star battery’’ and each looks 
forward to adorning its club house not only 
with the trophy to be given the winner in each 
division, but also with the handsome challenge 
cup to go to the winner of the East versus West 
series, which is to decide the amateur baseball 
championship of the United States. 


We extend our congratulations to the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, and trust the season so 
auspiciously opened will be the forerunner of 
true amateur sport in every branch of athletics. 

As lacrosse has also been taken up by the A. 
A. U. so let us hope that attention will shortly 
be given to football. These sports are rapidly 
gaining in popularity, particularly football, and 
consequently attention to their wants should 
work the most beneficial results. 

#% 
YACHTING. 

CLOSE contests between the thirty and forty 
footers are promised us, fora number of new 
boats in these classes have been built during 
the winter. Sa/adin and the Hawk, together 
with a number of other new ones, will make 
things lively in Boston waters. 

But more interesting than these open regattas 
will be the special races that will doubtless be 
arranged with the new Burgess cutter that the 
Messrs. Adams had built for the especial pur- 
pose of having a goat the fast Minerva. The 
owner of the Zz7zs, too, the fast Gardner forty, 
is confident that the excellent trim into which 
he has put her, with her new set of Lapthorne 
sails, will enable her to show the way in many 
a race to Minerva and others of her speed. 
Last year the Zzrzs had hard luck and there was 
something wrong about her handling. 

In the hands of a first-class sailing master she 
would be a dangerous rival. So if Boston sends 
on a number of the crack forties to which she 
pins her faith, with the 7Zomahawk, Minerva, 
Liris, Gorilla, etc., yachtsmen will get a full 
measure of exciting contests. It is clear that 
interest centres in the forties and their near 
neighbors, the thirty and forty-five footers, since 
a class of fifteen of these boats can be easily 
counted up. 

They are nearly all Burgess boats, while in the 
thirty-foot class the types are more different, 
ana in the many new boats of this rating great 
advantage has been taken of light construction 
and good sails. 

In the seventy-foot class the probable failure to 
arrange a match with the Vadkyrie and Yarana 
will leave it to the Shamrock, Katrina and 77- 
tania to fight it out between them, and it is to be 
hoped that we may enjoy a series of races be- 
tween these fast yachts. Aside from the interest 
in racing cutters and sloops, we note an evident 
desire on the part of yachtsmen to pay greater 
attention to cruising. This involves necessarily 
a departure from the skimming dish or racing 
machine pure and simple toa model which 
provides comfort. 

Many of the good cruisers of to-day are not 
slow tubs either; so it will be seen that speed 
does not necessarily have to be sacrificed to 
comfort. But the cruising yacht is the thing 
needed here. We have a picturesque coast, 
frequent and safe harbors and our amateur 
yachtsmen are fast learning the art of sail- 
ing ; therefore, the thing is not so dangerous as 
it once was. What more delightful, for in- 
stance, than a cruise from Rockland, Me., or, 
for that matter, from Boston, along the Maine 
coast and around Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island into the St. Lawrence? Such a summer's 
trip would be full of pleasure, and but few dis- 
comforts would be connected with it. 











ROAD IMPROVEMENTS. 

In comparing the early days of cycling with 
those of the present those familiar with the his- 
tory of cycling cannot but marvel at the enor- 
mous strides in power and influence the wheel- 
ing interests have attained in this country. In 
our embryotic condition we had to struggle for 
our very existence, Our right to ride upon the 
public highways was disputed, and we were 
looked upon as nuisancesand pariahs. Though 
the span of time between those early days and 
the present one is of the briefest, wondrous ad- 
vances have been made. Our rights are no 
longer disputed, and from being looked upon as 
a body of peculiar men we have come to be a 
power in the land. 

The question which is now engrossing the at- 
tention of cyclers, and especially those who com- 
prise the vast national body of the League of 
American Wheelmen, is that of ‘‘ road improve- 
ments.” The League of American Wheelmen 
can safely pose as being the only athletic organ- 
ization which has for its chief aim an object 
which will prove of vast benefit to the country 
at large in its fulfillment. That aim is to secure 
a condition of highways more in keeping with 
the necessities of the age. 

The agitation on this question inaugurated 
and pushed by this body of wheelmen has al- 
ready shown evidence of being felt in very 
many sections of the country, and especially 
in that section east of the Mississippi River. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent by the 
league in disseminating literature on the science 
of road building, for the education of the peo- 
ple at large, and especially of the granger class, 
with such good results that not only the city pa- 
pers, but the rural publications alsv, are urging 
the necessity of the improvement of highways. 

The best minds among wheelmen have been 
engaged to aid in this cause. In many in- 
stances official encouragement has been given 
from the highest sources. Even from a mem- 
ber of President Harrison’s cabinet we have re- 
ceived words of encouragement and good cheer. 

The governors of several of our most promi- 
nent States (Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
especially) have urged in their messages the 
necessity of reform in existing road laws. 

The question most difficult to solve, and on 
which many of our best minds differ, seems to 
be: ‘‘In what manner shall we bring about the 
desired results?’’ It has even been suggested 
by some of the most earnest workers that Con- 








gress itself should be appealed to. It has been 
said as an argument against the last proposition 
that Congress cannot interfere in the matter of 
roads, as that is purely a State matter, and any 
action on the part of Congress to inaugurate a 
system of national highways would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

It seems to me that the argument advanced 
by those in favor of appealing to Congress is 
good, so far as the constitutional power of Con- 
gress is concerned. In fact, in one or two 
cases the National Government has paid for the 
construction of certain highways in the State of 
Virginia—a small precedent, to be sure, but a 
precedent nevertheless. It is also logically ar- 
gued by the supporters of this scheme that if it 
is constitutional to appropriate national funds 
for the improvement and maintenance of the 
rivers and harbors of the different States, why 
should it not be constitutional to appropriate 
money to improve the highways as well as the 
waterways? Many, however, are of the opinion 
that the conservative way is to begin at the 
foundation, which is ‘‘ education.” 

Educate the people up to the idea that im- 
proved roads are not a luxury, but an absolute 
necessity. Familiarize them with the idea that 
it is money in their pockets to build firm, level 
roads and maintain them. That it is money 
saved and earned, tosay nothing of the ease 
and comfort insured, to have better highways. 
Legislation then becomes easy or unnecessary. 
It is no theory, this matter of saving dollars and 
cents by the building of good roads. 

The silly cry that ‘‘this country does not 
need good roads such as Europe has, because 
in this country we have such a network of rail- 
roads,’’ is as absurd an argument as to argue 
that so long as the main arteries and blood ves- 
sels of our bodies exist there is no need of the 
thousand little veins which feed and distribute 
the life blood of the system. The healthy ex- 
istence of one is as necessary as that of the 
other. The roads, the natural small veins which 
cross this country’s surface, are the natural 
feeders of the grand arteries represented by the 
railroads. 

It is marvelous that so many business men 
and farmers do not see the error they are mak- 
ing in opposing cash taxation for the purpose 
of building better highways. They can only 
see that they are putting the money into the 
roads ; to them it appears to be throwing it away. 
For the manufacturer, the city merchant, the 
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village storekeeper and the farmer it is the very 
life blood of their existence to secure an easy 
method of communication between producers 
and consumers. 

It is a narrow argument which, in some cases, 
has been advanced by the opposition, that road 
improvement is the ‘‘wheelmen’s scheme.”’ 
Sometimes we entertain angels unawares, and 
the men in the guise of wheelmen who are the 
most active in the bringing about improvements 
of highways may be benefactors to others than 
themselves. 

To condense into one article all the favorable 
arguments on the question of road improve- 
ments is a matter of impossibility. The writer, 
in conclusion to this brief article, wishes to im- 
press upon the readers of OUTING that the ques- 
tion of securing better highways is one which 
more affects the future prosperity of the country 
than the superficial thinker is apt to believe. 

The League of American Wheelmen, as the 
nucleus of this agitation, will, I believe, in the 
future secure an enviable reputation as the first 
to inaugurate an organized and intelligent cru- 
sade for the accomplishment of this desideratum. 
Encouraged with the past success, and with 
ripening experience born of failure in some 
cases, we will press onward until the nucleus of 
13,000 wheelmen swells to the proportions of a 
vast body of citizens of all classes bent on the 
determination to bring about the result we so 


earnestly desire. CLIiTo. 
Pia 
THE QUESTION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS. 


INTERESTING have been the reports and criti- 
cisms in the daily press of the conferences held 
by committees from the Yale and Harvard ath- 
letic associations, for the purpose of arriving at 
some definite understanding regarding a dual 
league which would control all sporting events 
between the two universities. In fact, the 
question of intercollegiate contests has been ar- 
gued pro and con in the most thorough way, 
and the end is not yet, for Harvard and Yale 
at the present writing are still as far apart as 
ever ; nor does it look asif an agreement would 
be arrived atin very short order. Sports are gov- 
erned at Harvard by the faculty, at Yale by the 
students. This fact renders it difficult to formu- 
late a set of rules, for Yale liberalism will 
probably find it hard to accommodate itself to 
Harvard conservatism. 

A dual league between the two universities 
may be good, but, at present, a league between 
New England colleges on the one side and the 
Middle States colleges on the other would be 
better. The idea of a dual league springs 
probably from the Oxford-Cambridge interuni- 
versity sports. But how vastly different are the 
conditions! Both universities are collections of 
colleges, each having their own sports. What 
more natural than to select prominent and 
promising athletes from both institutions to con- 
test for first honors in athletics. 

Now, how is it here? Harvard isa single 
college ; so is Yale, and their forms of govern- 
ment differ materially. Neither institution is 
pre-eminently the superior of a half dozen 
others, and Yale and Harvard do not hold the 
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position in this country that Oxford and Cam- 


bridge occupy in England. Interest in athletics 
is awaking in such a rapid manner in Prince- 
ton, Columbia and other colleges that it will not 
be long before the present seeming superiority 
in athletic pastimes claimed by Yale and Har- 
vard will exist only in name. 

An objection may be made to such a body as 
a New England league on the score that Yale 
and Harvard so greatly overtop the other col- 
leges in actual numbers and in available athletic 
material that the entries from the latter would 
almost always be defeated by wearers of the 
‘‘crimson’’ and the ‘‘blue.’’ It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a strong point to make in op- 
position to the scheme. 

But we have seen during the past years that 
the smalier colleges generally possessed men 
who excelled in some branch or other, and their 
presence has not been a mere matter of chance ; 
and with the general improvement in the phys- 
ical development of the young men of to-day 
the possibility is daily becoming stronger of 
finding good all-round athletes in small institu- 
tions of learning. Moreover, if New England is 
clannish, what better opportunity could it desire 
than this of assembling her young men of 
brawn and brain once or twice a year, and, like 
the Greeks of history, cheering them on to feats 
of strength ? 

Not so much sentiment attaches to the col- 
leges in the Middle States, but they are a power 
not to be despised. Their students enter into 
sports with New England enthusiasm, and soon 
will also learn to go through the preparatory 
work with greater thoroughness. 

Let the best representatives of the two leagues 
meet in an annual intercollegiate contest in 
New York city in thespring. What a sight it 
would be! What an audience such a meeting 
would attract! The faithful practice in the col- 
lege gymnasium and the success in the league 
championship games would reap a final re- 
ward in a grand contest with opponents of 
equal skill and training from the brother league. 

LOoKER-ON. 


* 
* # 
A BOON TO WHEELMEN. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York City 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment the 
good work inaugurated by the efforts of OuT- 
ING in the fall of 1888 was carried a welcome 
step farther. It was resolved that asphalt be 
laid on a concrete foundation in Eighth av- 
enue from Thirteenth street to the circle at 
Fifty-ninth street. This will be a boon to 
wheelmen, as the Eighth avenue stretch of 
asphalt will form an important artery to the 
park for all cyclists who live on or near this 
avenue. It will also enable many New Yorkers 
to go to New Jersey by way of the West Four- 
teenth street ferry, without the present uncom- 
fortable ride over granite pavement. On the 
East side of the @ty, too, Lexington avenue, 
from Gramercy Park to Fifty-ninth street, will 
soon present a clear stretch of perfect asphalt 
roadway. Wheelmen are no doubt aware that 
OvTING’s exertions were tireless in pushing this 
much needed improvement. (See OuTinG for 
November, 1888, page 185.) 
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UNCLE Josu (seeing a tandem for the first time)—“7 swan, Mary Jane, ef that ere 
don't fetch ’em all! I’m glad our Rube hain't seen it, or he'd a-spilt our new buggy 
a-tryin’ to make one afore Sunday.” 
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FARMER Jones (as Brown, who is training for the "Varsity crew, goes by)—“Look, 
Bill! There's one of them convict fellers a-gettin’ away. Hadn't we orter stop him?” 














SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


ARTIFICIAL TROUT FLIES FOR JUNE. 


IN June some of the gayest colored flies may 
be used. In Marchand April the dark and duil 
colored patterns are the most effective, but so 
soon as the warm days of the latter part of May 
and all th ough June are prevalent then arrives 
the time for the louder patterns. The following 
list is my favorite: 

Brown Hen—Wings, brown mottled; body, 
peacock herl with red silk tag; legs, brown 
hackle. 

Dark Stone—Body, dark brown ; feet, yellow 
brown ; wings, luteous, 

Hawthorne—Body, shining black ; feet and 
head, black ; wings, bright hyaline. 

Shoemaker—Body, ringed alternately with 
light and gray salmon; feet, dark ginger ; 
wings, mottled gray of the mallard and mot- 
tled of the woodcock mixed; sete, mottled 
woodcock, 

Black June—Body, peacock’s herl ; feet and 
wings black. 

Green Drake—Body, white; posterior half 
ribbed with black, green, yellow, mottled with 
brown ; seta, dark brown. 

Brown Drake—Body, feet and wings a golden 
yellow brown; setz, dark brown. 

Beaverskill—Wings, lead color ; body, white 
silk ; tail, gray mallard; legs, brown hackle. 

Raven—Body, feet and wings black. 

Alder—Wings, brown mottled ; body, peacock 
herl ; legs, black hackle. 

Wren Fly—Body, clay yellow; feet, made 
from the scapulary feathers of the English wren 
or quail; wings and sete, mottled widgeon. 

Cahil—Wings, wood-duck breast; body, mouse- 
colored mohair ; tail, gray mallard ; legs, brown 
hackle. 

3right Claret Gnat—Body, bright claret, mix- 
ed with red-fox face; feet, ginger; wings, of 
one sex hyaline, the other ochrous. 

Olive Gnat—Body, dark olive, mixed with 
bright claret ; feet, ginger ; wings, hyaline. 

Bright Fox—Body and feet, brightest part of 
the fox, mixed with yellow; wings, brightest 
hyaline ; tail, pale yellow. 

Coachman— Wings, white; 
herl; legs, brown hackle. 

Scarlet Ibis—Wings, scarlet ibis ; body, red 
ribbed with gold tinsel; tail and legs, scarlet 
ibis. 

Abbey—Wings, gray widgeon; body, red 
wound with gold tinsel ; tail, golden pheasant 
hackle ; legs, brown hackle. 

Grizzly King—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
green ribbed with gold tinsel; tail, red; legs, 
furnace gray hackle. 

Brown and Red Palmer—Body, red silk, with 
brown hackle wound the whole length of the 
body. 

King of the Water—Wings, gray mallard; 
body, scarlet; legs, brown hackle wound down 
the whole length of the body. 

Queen of the Water—Same as King of the 
Water, with body orange instead of scarlet. 

Red Spinner—Body, bright claret, ribbed with 
gold tinsel ; feet, brick color ; wings, gray hyal ; 
sete, paleine brick. 
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Great Dun—Body, purple brown ; feet, gray 
brown; wings, dark gray hyaline; sete, dark 
brown annulated with gray. 

Professor—Wings, gray mallard; body, yel- 
low ribbed with gold; tail, scarlet ibis ; legs, 
brown hackle. 

Yellow May—Body and feet pale yellow mot- 
tled with brown ; sete, yellow. 

Gold Spinner—Body, orange ribbed with gold 
tinsel; feet, pale red hackle; wings, bright 
gray. 

Captain—Body, posterior half peacock’s herl, 
anterior half gray; feet, white; red hackle; 
wings, gray ; sete, scarlet, green and wood-duck 
feathers mixed. 

Kingdom—Body, white ringed with green; 
feet, peacock’s her] and red hackle; wings, gray 
mottled with brown. 

On the streams use hooks Nos, 8 to 12; on 
lakes, rough waters and large ponds use from 
6 to 8. 

If the day is bright and the water clear use 
small flies and the plain colors; on dark days 
in deep and dull waters and in the evening the 
large bright flies are required. 

Cuas. BARKER BRADFORD. 
* + 
x” % 

THAT there will be plenty of cricket in and 
around Philadelphia this summer is evident 
from the fact that at a meeting, commonly 
known as the ‘‘secretaries’ meeting,’’ all but 
one of the twenty Halifax Cup matches were ar- 
ranged, all of the twenty-seven eleven matches 
for the club record cup were scheduled and sev- 
enty-two other games were arranged. In addi- 
tion to these there are twenty junior games for 
the .club record cup, and a great number of 
other less important matches. 


THE Metropolitan District Cricket League, of 
New York, composed of the New York, Man- 
hattan, Cosmopolitan, King’s County, Bedford 
and New Jersey Athletic Club cricket teams, has 
arranged a liberal schedule of games, averaging 
about three a week. The season opened May 
24 and will continue to September 13. 


THE Adelphia Athletic Association’s sixth 
annual gymnastic exhibition took place in the 
gymnasium of the Adelphi Academy on April 
12. Club swinging by A. Loomis, parallel-bar 
performance by Harry Pettitt, and fancy club 
swinging by Professcr Anderson’s class of small 
boys were noteworthy. Mr. Carl Munson, a 
graduate of the school, presented a silver chal- 
lenge cup to the association, to be competed for 
at the annual field games and presented to the 
competitor scoring most points during the meet- 
ing. 

To develop new athletic material, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania held an initial series of 
novice games on the athletic grounds on April 
14, with gratifying results. The Zimes donated 
a silver championship cup tothe school or de- 
partment scoring the greatest number of points, 
which went to the College Department, with 21 
points ; the Medical School was second with 11 
and the Law School third with 3. Spalding 
Brothers and the /tem donated prizes. 














W. H. H. Murray, better known as Adiron- 
dack Murray, has sent another literary sky- 
rocket into the public arena of readers. This 
time ‘‘ Lake Champlain and its Shores”’ are dis- 
cussed in language that is fluent and free, where- 
in bare historical facts are drawn out and fairly 
smothered in showers of rhetorical sparks. The 
book is well bound, and contains a good likeness 
of the author as frontispiece. [De Wolf, Fiske 
& Co.] 


THE comprehensive title of ‘‘ Athletic Sports 
in America, England and Australia’’ has been 
given to a volume of which Mr. J. Austin 
Fynes, of the New York C/ipfer, is the editor, 
and to which the best known writers on athletic 
sports have contributed. 

The title rather leads us to expect a complete 
history of all the games and pastimes in which 
English-speaking people in the three countries 
indulge. But we find that it comprises only the 
more popular sports, and of these baseball 
naturally claims the first place. 

The history and development of baseball, 
from the time of the Knickerbocker Club of 
New York, are carefully traced by W. J. Harris, 
and its final triumphant pilgrimage round the 
world under the auspices of Messrs. Spalding is 
told by Harry Palmer, who accompanied the 
players, and illustrated in a way which will 
make the work a permanent memorial of this 
interesting trip. 

Lawn tennis occupies the position next in im- 
portance, and the noted players and the tourna- 
ments in which their honors have been gained 
are brought home both by text and illustration. 
Aquatics, by W. S. Quigley, is divided into the 
natural groups most interesting to Americans— 
amateur sculling, college rowing and English 
universities and professional rowing. All these 
contain material of interest, but perhaps the 
most practically valuable contribution on 
aquatics is that of Harry Palmer, who gives the 
result of a recent personal interview he had 
with Ned Hanlon, the world’s champion oars- 
man. Subsidiary chapters are devoted to la- 
crosse, polo, football andcycling. It can scarce- 
ly be said that cricket has a chapter—four pages 
out of 700 are all it has devoted to it ; scant cour- 
tesy to a game which numbers, even in America, 
many devotees, and certainly in a work pur- 
porting, as this does, to tell of the athletic sports 
of England and Australia as well, the space de- 
voted to cricket is inadequate and misleading. 

The whole volume is profusely illustrated, 
printed in excellent type and lacks nothing but 
an index to make it a valuable reference book. 
[Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
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THE latest volume of the 
brary of Sports and Pastimes ”’ treats of ‘* Golf.”’ 
The technical instruction is written by Horace G. 
Hutchinson, and the historical section by vari- 
ous well-known experts, including the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M. P., the Secretary of State for 


‘*Badminton Li- 


Ireland. The illustrations, both historical and 
those of position and details of the game, are 
numerous and admirably executed from draw- 
ings by Thomas Hodge and Harry Furniss. 
The volume will be welcome to players of golf 
on this side of the Atlantic, and their number 
is increasing with the general growth in our taste 
for outdoor life and amusement. Golf isa pas- 
time which yields moderate yet sufficient exer- 
cise for all, active enough for the young and 
strong, yet not too violent for those who are old- 
er or less robust ; simple enough for the unam- 
bitious to play with pleasure, yet, if played well, 
requiring quite as high a degree of skill as 
cricket, tennis, or any other first-class game. 
Golf can be played on any available open 
ground with but little necessary expenditure 
in preparation, and .a game which has for cen- 
turies excited so much enthusiasm as this one 
has in its traditional and natural home, Scot- 
land, it is worth the while of Americans to 
study and practice. ([Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass.] 


“*THE SIMPLE ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION,” by 
Lucien Young, is ambitious, for the author 
claims that by a study of no other instructions 
than those contained in his little treatise the 
nautical apprentice can soon fit himself for 
promotion, the merchantman make himself 
competent to conduct his vessel to its destina- 
tion and the owner of a vacht become able to 
co-operate with his captain. Without wdmitting 
that any such ability can be arrived at except 
in the practical field of actual experience, it is 
due to Mr. Young to say that his book does 
contain a very great deal of valuable teaching 
in a very little space, and for all but the most 
experienced sailors its aids to navigation, its 
codes of interpretation of the markings on 
charts and of buoys and lights, its rules of the 
road at sea and of signals and steering, its 
simple explanations of such apparently abstruse 
topics as ‘‘ Refraction,’’ ‘‘ Declination,” ‘* Equa- 
tion of Time,” ‘‘ Duration” and other kindred 
and vital subjects stripped of technicalities and 
made so simple that he who runs may read, 
stamp the book as an excellent vade mecum 
of the amateur mariner. The one desider- 
atum in any subsequent edition is a fuller 
index of subjects. [John Wiley & Sons, New 
York.] 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE thirteenth annual spring games (handi- 
cap) of the Manhattan Athletic Club were held 
on May 10. The track was shortened to six 

laps, and a temporary stand built on the north 
side of the grounds, with entrance on Ejighty- 
seventh street, in consequence of building oper- 
ations on the Eighty-sixth street and Eighth 
avenue end. 

Gold watches were given to winners in each 
event; silver watches to second and silver 
medals to third men. 

125-yards run, final heat — M. Remington, 
mu. A. &. 6 yds.), and W. C. Downes, N. Y. 
A. C. and Harvard (4% yds.), dead heat ; 
Downes won the run off in 12 3-5s.; O. K. 
Hawes, N. ¥. A.C. and Harvard 4 yds.), 3: 

220-yards run—N. P. Halpin, N. J. A. (16 
yds.), 1; Cae, 28 3 “58.5 G. Tx Catlin; senadlices 
A. C. @6 yds:), 2; J. P.. Lee, N.Y. A. C, and 
Harvard (5 yds. * 3. 

500-yards run—W. C. Dohm, N. Y. A.C. and 
Princeton (scratch), 1; time, Im. 3s.; E. Allen, 
Berkeley A. C. (30 yds.), 2; J. S. Roddy, M. A. 
C. and Princeton (12 yds.), 3. 

1,000-yards run—A. B. George, M. A. C. 
(scratch), I; time, 2m. 30 2-5s.; W. B. Wood- 
bridge, Princeton (25 yds.), 2; J. L. Batchelder, 
Jr., Boston A. A. (30 yds.), 3. 

2-mile run—W. McCarthy, M. A. C. (75 yds.), 


I; time, 10m. 19 2-5s.; W. T. Young, M. A. C 
(30 yds.), 2; W. Kuhlke, Prospect Harriers (120 
yds.), 3. 


220-yards, hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in.—J. P. Lee, N. Y. 
A. C. and Harvard (8 yds.),1; time, 25 4-5s.; 
H. L. Williams, N. Y. A. C. and Yale (2 yds.), 
2; F.C. Paffer, N. J. A.C. @ yas), 3. 

Putting 20-pound shot.—B. C. Hinman, Berke- 
ley A. C. and Columbia (6 ft.), 1; 38 ft. 11 in.; 
N. F. Doherty, Boston A. A. (7 ft. 6 in.), 2; E. 
Coghlan, Titan A. C. (4 ft. 6 in.), 3. 

Running high jump.—R. Linden, Flushing, 
L. I. (§ in.), 1; 5 ft. 5 in.; J. E. Morse, Boston 
A. A. (1 in.), 2; F. M. Edwards, N. J. A. C. 
(6 in.), 3. 

Running broad jump—A. Brown, Pastime 


A. C.@ .), 7; 20 &&. 9 in; BE. W.. Gol, M. A. 
C. (2 ft. 3 in.), 2; E. Rascover, N. J. A. C. 
(3 it.), 39. 

1%-mile walk—E. D. Lange, M. A. C. 


(scratch), I; time, IIm. Igs.; 
Y. A. C. and Columbia (60s.), 
M. A. C, (5s.), 3. 


A MIppLe States interscholastic athletic 
league was formed on April 28 by the amalga- 
mation of academic athletic associations of 
Lawrenceville, N. J., and New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The president is Mr. Turnure, of 
New York, and secretary Mr. Kemps, of Law- 
renceville, N. J. A treasurer will be elected 
from Pennsylvania, whose representatives were 
unable to be present at the meeting. It was de- 
cided to limit the membership to the Middle 
States, and all the preparatory and academic 
schools have been invited to join this league, 
which will hold annual field games. 


THE gymnasium class of the Orange Athletic 
Club, under the direction of Prof. A. E. Doldt, 
gave a gymnastic exhibition on April 28 in the 


Lloyd Collis, N. 
2; C. L. Nicoll, 
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covered tennis court building at Orange, N. J. 
The horizontal bar performance by J. Day Flack, 
R. Boller, G. B. Gwynne, Clinton Wallis and 
Harry Walcott was well executed and received, 
as was the ladder and pyramid performance by 
Winthrop Burdick, Carrington Henning, Leo- 
nard Kellogg and R. Brewster. 
FIXTURES, 

June 1— Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, 
spring meeting. 

June 7—Montreal (P. Q.) Amateur Athletic 
Association, spring games. 

June 7—New York Athletic Club, open ama- 
teur meeting. 

June 1o—Amateur Athletic Union, individual 
general athletic championship, on grounds of 
Staten Island Athletic Club. 

June 12—Actors’ Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion of America, open amateur meeting, New 
York city. 

June 14—Acorn Athletic Club, open amateur 
meeting. 

June 14—Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, 
open amateur meeting. 

June 21—Berkeley Athletic Club, open amateur 
meeting. 

June 28—Amateur Athletic Union, Eastern 
championship meeting, on grounds of Staten 
Island Athletic Club. 

June 28—Lorillard Debating and Athletic 
Association, open amateur meeting. 


Schools and Colleges. 


ony Orchard Lake. 
Michigan Military Academy, 

A College Preparatory School of the highest grade. Lo- 
cation thirty miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for om | 
and healthfulness. For catalogue, address Col. J. 
Rocers, Supt. 














Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 
A Thorough French an nglish Home 
ScHoot For Twenty Girts. Under the charge of Mme. 
Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. rench war- 
ranted to be on in two years. Terms, $300 a year. 
Address Mme. H. C.ierc. * 





New York, New Rochelle. 
The Collegiate Institute, “ THe Caste. 

Prepares boys for college. Military instruction. " College 
and special courses. Roomselegantly furnished. Boarding 
ary limited to twenty. Address H. F. Fuver, M. A., 

ead Master. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


57th year begins Sept. 17, 1890. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A. M., M. D., Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 








Prepares boys for i A college or scientific school. Opens 
Sept. 4, 1890. New Laboratoriesand bathrooms. All build- 
ings heated by steam GALLAGHER, 


A 771 Rev. Wn. 
Principal, EASTHAMPTON, ASS. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 


EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

Open all the year. A Zfve school for the training of Zve 
business men. Fersons of both sexes taught to earn a living 
and carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough 
instruction in Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraph- 
ing, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No charge for 
situations furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. 

For information, address Gaines CARRINGTON. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FEF. JOYNER 


(Formerly of GLENS FALLS, N. Y.), 








MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH ». GRADE. CANOKS, 


Pleasure Boats, Steam Launches, Eite., 


giternilitgel Cong Mohawk River, Foot of Governor’s Lane, 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Take street car at State Street crossing, get off at 
Mohawk Bridge. My shop is only a few 
yards below Washington ave. bridge. 












To those interested—If you want the best 
I would say, send 20 cents for catalogue and 
sample of new ship lap joint used in plank- 
ing canoes and light work, with five litho- 
graph views of as many kinds of my work, 
and will tell of many others that are very noted. 
I claim that I have produced Tue Besr 
models of shells and cuts of sails and rigs 
of Canoes for the last ten years. 

See A. C. A. records and published letters 
in catalogue. I invite a careful and thor- 
' ough examination. Catalogue, photographs 

ALG A. Meer 9 and sample of joint free to purchasers. 
Mea pit va Fon gyal Very nice open Cruising Canoes or light dou- 
ig Jo ¢ ble-end Row Boats, Mohawk Model, kept in 


stock. 
WON BY PECOWSIC. 


A Lot of Second-Hand Light Row and Paddle Boats °* “Prem sc,’cnean ake 


x AGENTS tk 
Mr. F. E. JOYNER, Pleasure Boat Builder, Cocoa, Ind. River, Florida. 
Mr. M. HUBBE, 22 State Street, Room 51, New York City. 
Messrs. WYLIE & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 














Please do not leave me to Guess at your Address. Put it Plain and Don’t Forget. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE season of the more legitimate in drama, 
heavy tragedy and the classical in opera has 
faded, with the snows of winter, before the more 
sprightly songs and dances of the comic opera 
and the extravaganzas that, encouraged by the 
genial smiles and substantial support of the 
summer resident and the transient, blossoms in 
our New York theatres. The stock companies 
have one by one taken flight. ‘‘ The Charity 
Ball,’’ with the Lyceum’s admirabletroupe, has 
gone a-touring through the West; Daly’s typi- 
cal company have sailed for Europe, where, in 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon, they will produce the ever-delightful 
““As You Like It,’’ and in other towns other 
plays that amused or charmed New York audi- 
ences during the winter season have been taken 
across the water for production. Thrifty man- 
agers will try the effects of American humor and 
pathos on the English theatregoing public. 

“*The Grand Duchess’’ went out in a blaze of 
glory and blare of music to make place for 
‘*The Brazilians,’’ that bids fair to gain as firm 
a hold on popular favor at the Casino as ‘‘ The 
Brigands’’ found last season. 

Rosina Vokes, merry voiced and light footed, 
who occupies such a warm corner in every- 
one’s heart, closed Daly’s Theatre in May after 
a six-weeks’ season of unqualified success. All 
the old-time favorites, which, like good wine, 
seem to improve by keeping, were played again 
and again, yet lost none of their freshness and 
charm. Even ‘* My Milliner’s Bill’’ failed to 
pall upon the palate of audiences, with many of 
whom it must be a reminiscence of days long, 
long since past. 

Richard Mansfield, with his excellent produc- 
tions of popular plays at the Madison Square, 
and Steele Mackaye’s ‘‘Money Mad,” at the 
Standard, promise to hold their own success- 
fully till the middle of the summer, but the 
leading event in the théatrical world took place 
in the latter part of May, when benefits were 
given in many of the most prominent houses, 
the proceeds of which went toward the raising 
of afund for the perpetuation of three free beds 
in the Post Graduate Hospital to be used by 
Actors’ Fund patients. With such a worthy ob- 
ject in view it was scarcely possible that the 
efforts of the generous actors and managers 
would not be heartily seconded by equally gen- 
erous audiences, and the results, to put it 
mildly, were satisfactory. 

“‘The Senator’’ seems to have set a new 
fashion in play names, if not in plot, and now 
we have had ‘*‘ The Editor,’’ which has just 
ended a too short month at the Star. The 
termination of this engagement will not end 
the opportunities of New Yorkers to see and en- 
joy Louis Aldrich’s Colonel Hawkins, a creation 
as deserving of a place in dramatic history no 
less prominent than Crane’s Senator. The play 
gained in power and favor with every week, 
and will be seen again in the coming season, we 
doubt not. 


Proctor’s Twenty-third street house will be 
opened in August, with Gillett’s new play, ‘‘ All 
the Comforts of Home,”’ which will be brought 
to New York under Charles Frohman’s direction. 

What would our summer be without our De 
Wolf Hopper making merry in some absurd 
burlesque composed chiefly of topical songs, 
dances and witty dialogues? His ‘‘ Castles in 
the Air,” that made its début early in May at 
the Broadway, received a cordial welcome from 
a full house on its first night, and though there 
were rough points to be smoothed down, breaks 
to be bridged over, with a liberal foreshortening 
of the whole, ‘‘ Castles in the Air’’ made a most 
favorable impression, and steadily improves 
each night. The troupe is well selected and 
many familiar faces were detected under the 
disguise of new stage costumes. Marion Manola, 
who won such laurels during her stay at Palmer's 
last year, appears this time as the sweet singing 
Bul-bul; but Della Fox shows an ability that 
will soon strengthen into a claim for full half in 
the share of honors. 

Marshall P. Wilder’s annual entertainment 
took place on May 1g, and was well attended. 
The programme was bright and fresh, and his 
clever work was admirably sustained by his 
well-chosen assistants. 

The inhabitants of Harlem no longer need to 
plod the long way down into lower New York 
for their summer amusements. Not only does 
Hammerstein supply them with the best of 
the serious drama produced by the best actors 
that our country affords, but he has, in addition, 
opened a season of comic opera that bids fair to 
flourish apace and become a permanent summer 
attraction. ‘‘ The King’s Fool’’ and ‘‘ The Gip- 
sy Baron’’ were chosen to open the theatre, and 
as they seem by no means failures, Harlem 
may look for a continuance of comic opera until 
the fall months. : 

The most notable exhibition of the progress 
made by our inventive geniuses in controlling 
electricity was that held during the months 
of April and May at Lenox Lyceum. The pret- 
ty theatre was thronged by crowds of fashion- 
ables and of more unassuming folk who hark- 
ened to messages sent through the telephones 
and wonderful phonograph, wandered among 
the arcades of palms lit by the soft radiance 
from the lovely column of tinted electric lights, 
and heard the precocious boy Gulieka draw de- 
licious strains of melody from his violin. The 
New York Exchange for Woman’s Works, 
under whose direction and for whose benefit 
the exhibition was held, can never cease to be 
grateful to Mr. Edison, whose generosity and 
assistance insured the success of the enterprise. 

Roland Reed was the last comedian to play at 
the Grand Opera House, and he, like many oth- 
ers of the brotherhood of actors, has gone 
a-summering beneath skies and green trees 
that know not the touch of the scene painter's 
brush, and where a complete recuperation will 
fit him for work next season. 








Mr. TuFFcaseE: ‘‘ There’s no use in your chas- 
ing me up all the time with that bill of yours. 
You can’t get blood out of a turnip.’’ 

Snip (the tailor): ‘‘I thought I might get a 
little out of a beet.”’ 

FooTBALL PLAYER (feebly): ‘‘ Did we win?”’ 

SYMPATHIZING COMRADE: ‘‘ We did, old boy !”’ 

FoorspALL PLAYER (excitedly): ‘‘ Never mind 
this dislocated thigh, doctor; take these broken 
teeth out of my mouth so I can holler !”’—Zx. 


SHE: ‘‘I didn’t hear anything of father’s dog. 

He held his peace to-night, didn’t he ?”’ 

HE (bitterly): ‘‘ Yes, Azs piece of my fifteen- 
dollar trousers.’’— Yale Record. 

THE pike was in his hand, yet slipt away, 
Whereat the angler bold gave vent to wails ; 
‘*T think that fish,”’ he cried, ‘‘ alackaday ! 
Was covered o’erand o'er with sliding scaies.”’ 

—Chatter. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE: ‘‘ We want a watch 
worth $100 to offer as a prize in an amateur 
athletic contest.”’ 

JEWELER: ‘‘One that will cost about $30, I 
suppose.’’—Zife. 

First ANARCHIST: ‘‘ Have a beer?”’ 

SECOND ANARCHIST: ‘‘ No.”’ 

First ANARCHIST: ‘‘You’re not sick, are 
you?”’ 

SECOND ANARCHIST: ‘‘No, but they tell me 
that beer works.’’—New York Sun. 


BARBER: ‘‘ How will you have your hair cut, 
sir ?’’ 

IRRITABLE CUSTOMER : ‘‘ Off, you idiot !”’ 

‘‘On what grounds do you say that you are 
entitled to receive the workmen’s decorative 
badge ?’’ 

‘Fifty years concierge, Monsieur le Ministre, 
and never any words with the lodgers.”’ 

‘*You will have to bring a few to give their 
evidence.” 

‘‘Impossible. I am the concierge at a ceme- 
tery !’’—ZLa Vie Populaire. 
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‘“*T wILL take a chance in the pincushion if 
you give me a kiss right here,’’ said Shippen 
Clarke to the pretty girl who was teasing him 
at the fair. ‘* Will you?’’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied ; *‘ but I'll give you ten for 
ten chances.” 

As.this was too much for poor Shippen’s pock- 
etbook he jumped for the door and pulled the 
door inafter him.—Puck. 


Lawyer: ‘‘Do you understand the nature of 
an oath?”’ 

CoLoreD WITNESS: ‘‘Sah?”’ 

LawyYeER: ‘‘ Do you understand the nature of 
an oath, I say ?”’ 

CoLORED WITNESS (impressively): ‘‘Sah, I 
have druv mules in Louisianny for nigh onto 
forty year.’’—Somerville Journal, 


BENEVOLENT OLD GENTLEMAN: ‘‘I’m sorry to 
see you smoking cigarettes.” 
Boy: ‘‘So'm I. Cigars is too high, though.-- 
Life. 
THE Bible to all architects 
Doth urge this wise command ; 
Go build your house upon the rocks, 
And not upon the sand. 


But 
In building up a character, 
Which shall withstand all shocks 
Of life—Go build upon your “ sand,”’ 
And not upon your “ rocks.”’ 
— Vale Record. 


WESTERN MERCHANT: ‘‘ Your expenses were 
very high on your last trip, Mr. Mendall.’’ 

His DrumMMER: ‘Yes, sir; blamed high. I 
got snowed in with a poker game at Pike’s 
Peak and had to stay a week.’’—/udge. 


NoneTTE: ‘‘I am sure Miss Quaker is really 
in love with young Schuyler.” 

ToINETTE: ‘‘ Why ?’’ 

NoneTTE: ‘‘She never lets him take her to 
Delmonico’s.’’—Smith, Gray & Co.'s Monthly. 
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Tus department of Outi is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. ogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with he general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Out- 
1NG,”’ 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention, All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Miss JOSEPHINE Hype, of Oakland, Cal., has 
the distinction of being the first lady in Cali- 
fornia to exhibit photographic work in public. 
She is the first lady admitted to the San Fran- 
cisco Camera Club. 


SoME photographs recently taken in Europe 
show the difference a field of battle will present 
when the new smokeless powder is used. ,The 
picture, taken just at the time of firing with or- 
dinary gunpowder, shows the thick, black cloud, 
while only a thin haze is seen arising from the 
discharge of the new powder, 


THE St. Louis Glode estimates that there are 
over two hundred lady amateur photographers 
in that city. ae 


ATHLETICS. 


UNDER the joint auspices of the Tower Ath- 
letic Club and the North London Harriers, of 
England, a 20-mile race was run at Stam- 
ford Bridge grounds, London, on March 22, at 
which W. H. Morton, Salford Harriers, estab- 
lished new amateur records from 15 miles to the 
finish, and from the 17 miles to 20% miles new 
world’s records, completing the 20 miles in the 
remarkable time of th. 52m. 51 I-5s., and 20% 
miles in rh. 54m. 44 4-5s. 


THE performances at the Oxford-Cambridge 
games, held in London, March 25, were in most 
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of the events notably good. The quarter mile 
was won by W. B. Thomas in 50%s. The mile 
was carried off by W. Pollock Hill in 4m. 21 3-5s. 
This great runner also won the 3-mile race in 
15m. 20 3-5s. Cambridge won the most points 
at the meeting. 


THE new club house of the Passaic City 
Wheeling and Athletic Association, fitted with 
gymnasium and all modern conveniences, at a 
cost of about $15,000, was thrown open to the 
members and friends on the evening of April 2. 


THE first ‘‘century’’ run by Philadelphia 
wheelmen for 1890 was made by E. G. Kolb, of 
the South End Wheelmen, and Louis Geyler, of 
the Century Wheelmen, over the Lancaster pike, 
detween Overbrook and Paoli, a distance of 103 
miles, 


At the annual athletic and gymnastic com- 
petitions of the Princeton Preparatory School, 
held April 2, McDowell, ’90, was awarded first 
prize for general athletics. 


AT a meeting of the Dundas Athletic Associa. 
tion of Toronto, Canada, the following officers 
were elected: Hon. president, R. F. Wilson; 
president, A. F. Pirie; vice-president, H. F. 
Powell ; secretary-treasurer, H. C. Davis; base- 
ball committee, A. Spaulding, W. McNichol, and 
H. C. Davis ; football committee, Dr. Bertram, 
S. G. Gray, and F. Farrell. 


AT a meeting of the board of managers of the 
Amateur Athletic Union on April 4, it was de- 
cided to credit the points made in any champion- 
ship contest by any athlete belonging to a col- 
lege and athletic club a member of the A. A. 
U. to the athletic club he represents, in com- 
puting points for the perpetual challenge plaque 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, donated by 
Messrs. Bailey, Banks & Biddle. Mr. W. B. 
Curtis was elected a member of the board of 
governors, vice A. G. Mills resigned, and ap- 
pointed a committee of one to procure rules for 
lacrosse, football, bicycling, lawn tennis, bowl- 
ing, cross-country running, fencing, racquet 
and rowing. 


THE joint games of the Prospect Harriers and 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment, N.G. S 
Y., were held in Brooklyn, the boxing prelimi- 
naries on April 4, at the Fifth Avenue Casino, 
and the games and finals in the Thirteenth Reg- 
iment Armory on April 5. 

50-yards run, final heat—Won by W. P. Bel- 
knap, Lawrenceville, N. J. (9 ft.); time, 5 3-5s.; 
H. Thompson, 2. 

300-yards run, final heat—S. B. Weiss, £tna 
A. C. (14 yds.); time, 35 3-5s.; H. W. Beckle, 
Pastime A. C., 2. 
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1,000-yards run, handicap, final heat—J. Reid, 
Am. A. C. (28 yds.); time, 2m. 25 4-5s.; F. C. 
Clarke, Bayonne Rowing and Athletic Associa- 
tion, 2. 

1%-mile run—W. T. Young, Manhattan A. C. 
(50 yds.) ; time, 7m. 3 2-5s.; W. D. Day, N. J. A. 
C. (scratch), 2. Day intended to break the indoor 
record at this distance, and ran very well, pass- 
ing the leader, Young, a few laps from the 
finish. When the bell rang announcing the 
commencement of the last lap, Young closed on 
Day, and a very pretty spurt ensued, Day being 
unable to hold the pace, Young winning by 
about 20 yards. 

After the race it was found the contestants 
had not run the full distance, thanks to the 
scorers, but the referee placed the men asabove. 

1%-mile walkk—C. E. Nicoll, Prospect Har- 
riers (25s.); time, 11m. 45 1-5s.; F. W. Allen, 
Met. A. C., 2; E. D. Lange, Manhattan A. C. 
(penalized ros.), 3; time, IIm. 20 4-5s. 

Boxing, 110-pound class, finals—J. 
Eagle A, C, 

_120-pound class—S. T, Freeth, Prospect Har- 
riers. 

135-pound class—P. Carey, Bedford A. C. 

135-pound class, Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment—L. Du Flon. 


Burke, 


In Australia the interest in foot racing is 
something wonderful. It is not uncommon to 
see 30,000 people turn out to affairs of this kind, 
and at times the betting runs as high as $100,000 
on the result. 


THE second annual tournament for the ama- 
teur light-weight tug-of-war championship, lim. 
it 550 pounds, took place at the Berkeley Athletic 
Club gymnasium, under the rules of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, on April 5. 

The competitors were the Acorn, Star, Berke- 
ley and English-American athletic clubs, and 
Princeton and Yale colleges. 

The Manhattan Athletic Club team did not ap- 
pear, and the New York Turn Verein were 5 
poundsoverweight. The Yaleteam withdrew on 
protest, having violated the rules of the A. A. U. 
The final pull was between the Acorns (A. Cole, 
anchor; T. Richards, Jr., F. Olsen and G. C. 
Niblo) and Princeton College (H. G. Granger, 
anchor; L. M. Conwell, K. C. Kirtland, and J. 
D. Black), which was won by the Acorns by 
three-quarters of an inch. The Berkeleys re- 
ceived third prize. 


THE West End Athletic Club, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., recently elected the following officers: 
President, John W. Nolde; vice-president, Colin 
Jackson ; secretary, F. Taylor; treasurer, F. H. 
Weller ; captain, H. W. Keysmeyer ; lieutenant, 
John Miller. 


THE Montclair Athletic Association is the name 
of the latest addition to the athletic ranks in 
New Jersey. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, George Inness, Jr.; vice-president, E. G. 
Burgess ; secretary, B. Whitehouse ; treasurer, 
Louis Baugert. 


THE seventeenth games of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Athletic Association were held in their 
armory on April 5, with the following results: 

93-yards run, for non-winners of a prize in a 
running race—C. H. Voorhees, Jr., K; time, 
10 2-5s.; F. H. Hoyt, 2. 


Sack race, 50 yards—J. N. Westlake, E ; 8 1-5s.; 
C. L. Jacquelin, 2. 

1,000-yards run, handicap—W. M. Moore, I (15 
yds.); time, 2m. 33 4-5s.; P. R. Irving, K 
(scratch), 2. 

Inter-company tug of war, limit 650 pounds— 
Company F—F. J. Quinn, F. P. Moore, W. V. 
Stevens and C. Schumacher, Jr. (anchor), 
I, by 3% in.; Company A—C. S. Chapman, G. 
A. Schastey, Jr., J. A. Marren, and A. H. Wal- 
ton (anchor), 2. 

Mile bicycle, for non-bicycle winners at any 
regimental games—W. D. Edwards, F, 1; time, 
3m. 18 1-5s.; W. C. Baker, 2, by a yard. 

220-yards run, handicap—G. E. Dunscomb, H 
(11 yds.) ; time, 25 3-5s.; W. B. Miles, 2. 

3-mile invitation bicycle race—A. B. Rich, 
Berkeley A. C., 1; time, rom. 2 3-5s.; F. G. 
Brown, N. J. A. C., 2; C. Valentine, 3. W. F. 
Murphy, K. C. W., and W. W. Taxis fell. 

Half-mile walk, handicap—C. E. Miller, D 
(20s.); time, 3m. 46s.; J. McLelland (25s.), 2. 
F. A. Ware, B (scratch), 3m. 28 3-5s., although 
unplaced, broke the armory record of 3m. 40 4-5s. 
held by him since November, 1884. 

440-yards run, handicap,—F. H. Crary, H 
(8 yds.); time, 55 1-5s.; A. W. S. Cochrane 
(scratch), 2. , 

Potato race—C. S. Busse, F,1; time, 46s.; 
best previous armory record, 51 1-5s.; W. M. 
Moore, 2. 

The judges awarded C. L. Jacquelin the race 
and prize, and subsequently disqualified him. 
The matter will be taken before the A. A. U. 
for decision. 

220-yards hurdle, handicap—A. A. Jordan, C 
(scratch), 1; time, 30s.; C. O. Woodhouse, 
The best armory record was 30 3-5s. 

Half-mile run, for regimental cup, for non- 
prize winners in a running race—F. H. Hoyt, H, 
I; time, 2m. 19 2-5s.; H. B. Poor, 2. 

352-yards wheelbarrow race, handicap—C. S. 
Busse, F (scratch), 1; time, 54 I-5s.; previous 
record, 55s.; W. S. French, 2. 

Half-mile roller skating, handicap—C. F. 
Burhans, B (scratch), 1; time, 2m. 2 3-5s.; J. D. 
Thees, 2. 

176-yards three-legged race, handicap—C. F. 
Busse and G. H. DeWitt, F (scratch), 1; time, 
24%s.; best previous record, 25 4-5s.; F. H. 
Crary and S. Duncan, 2. 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—C. A. J. 
Queckberner, A (scratch), 1; distance, 38 ft. 
10% in.; E. A. Laidlaw, 2. 

Running high jump, handicap—H. C. Jones, 
G (5 in.), 1 ; height, 5 ft. rin.; E. L. Montgomery, 
2, won toss on tie. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—W. C. Barker, F 
(100 yds.),1; time, 6m. 26 2-5s.; W. D. Edwards, 
2 


2. 


Team race, 704 yards (scratch), teams of three 
men of same company—Company K; time, 
Im. 42 I-5s. 

These games were as well attended and enjoy- 
able as previous ones, the music being an extra 
incentive to inspire contestants. 


THE directors of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Buffalo have decided to lease for 
three years 244 acres of land on Delavan avenue, 
near Elmwood avenue, adjoining the grounds 
occupied by the Pastime Baseball Club, and lay 
out an athletic field for their exclusive use, con- 
taining a running track, baseball field and lawn 
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OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


tennis courts. 
ers, etc., 


A club house, 
will also be built. 


with baths, lock- 


THE annual indoor handicap spring games of 
Company I, Sixty-ninth Regiment, N. G. S. N. 
Y., were held at the armory on April 8. 

50-yards run—T. I. Lee, N. Y. A.C. (9 ft.), 1; 
time, 5 4-5s.; M. J. Donovan, Pastime A. C., 2. 

880-yards run—J. Reid, Am. a. < (scratch), 

; time, 2m. 15 1-5s.;C. B. Gardiner, N. J. 


C. 2. 


Putting 16- Ene shot—J. S. Mitchell, N. -é 
A. C. (scratch), ~~ 42 ft. gf in. 
Coghlan, Titan 2 e 

Mile walk—J.C. ns ll ‘ow a C.,1; time, 
8m. 4os.; J. M. Lambert, P. A. C., 

220-yards run—E. Werner, eistonn A.. ©. 


(9 yds.), I 
9 


+9 & 


100-yards sack race—B. C. Woodruff, N. J. A. 


; time, 28 1-5s.; F. F. Sliney, N. J. A. 


C., 1; time, 20s.; C. S. Busse, Seventh Regi- 
ment A. A., 2. 

2-mile run—W. T. Young, Manhattan A. C. 
(65 x I; time, 1om. 24s.; E. Hjertberg, N. 
J. A. C. (45 yds.), 2 


Tug of war—Won 1 by Columbia College team. 


THE closing gymnastic exercises of the Mon- 
treal A. A. A. classes were held in the gymna- 
sium on April 8, comprising dumb bell, vaulting, 
ladder, pyramid, parallel bar, tumbling, rope 
climbing, horizontal bar, indian club, flying 
ring, trapeze and bar-bell performances, reflect- 
ing great credit on the participants, as well as 
on their instructor, Professor Doig. The pyra- 
mid groups under the captaincy of David J. 
Watson called for special applause. 


THE Wynnewood Athletic Association of Phil- 
adelphia opened their new quarters at Twelfth 
street and Columbia avenue on April 10 with 
an athletic programme consisting of boxing and 
wrestling, which was witnessed by about six 
hundred guests. 


THE Columbia College Athletic Union, a re- 
cent amalgamation of the general athletic, boat 
club, baseball and football associations, has 
elected the following officers: President, W. 
Fellowes Morgan; vice-president, Tompkins 
Mcllvaine ; secretary, J. M. Hewlett, and treas- 
urer, Jasper T. Goodwin. With the acquisition 
of its new grounds, club house, gymnasium, 
etc., Columbia will be on a par with other large 
colleges. 

THE second annual indoor championship 
meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States was held on April 12 in Mechan- 
ics’ Building, Boston, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Boston Athletic Association, which de- 
serves great credit forthe able manner in which 
every matter intrusted to its care was attended 
to. On account of the numerous contestants 
preliminary trials occurred in the afternoon. 
The standard die gold, silver and bronze medals 
of the A. A. U. were awarded winners. The 
final results and champions are : 

75-yards run—Luther H. Carey, Manhattan 
A. C. and Princeton, 1; 7 4-5s.; A. H. Green, 
Man. A. C. and Harvard, 2; O. K. Hawes, Har- 


vard, 3. 

150-yards run—J. P. Lee, N. Y. A. C. and 
Harvard, 1; 16 2-5s.; W. H. Morgan, N. J. A. 
C., 2; T. L Lee, N.Y. A. C., 3. Carey fell ia 


his two heats, which barred him from final. 
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300-yards run—W. C. Downes, N. Y. A. C. 
and Harvard, 1; 33 4-5s.; W. H. Wright, Har- 
vard, 2; E. 4 Moen, Harvard, <. 

600-yards run—W. C, Dohm, N. Y. A. C. and 
Princeton, 1; 1m. 18 2-5s.; F. R. Peters, Boston 
A. A., 2; J. C. Devereux, M. A. C., 3. 

1,000-yards run—G, R. Fearing, Harvard, 1 ; 
2m. 22 3-5s.; A. B. George, M. A. C., 2; W. D. 
Day, N. J. A.C... 3. 

2-mile run—W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., 1; 9m. 
39 2-5s.; W. T. Young, M. A. C., 2; Sidney 
Thomas, M. A. C., 3. The running of Day was 
phenomenal, being only four-fifths of a second 
behind the American outdoor record. 

200-yards race, ten hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high— 
F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. Es 29 2-s6.; A. A. 
Jordan, N. Y. A. C., 23 A. F. Copland, M. A. 
C., 3. Puffer established an American record 
in his trial heat of 26 3-5s. Jordan tripped in 
the final heat. Copland did not start in the 
final heat, but was eligible on account of winning 
his trial heat. 

300-yard race, ten hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high— 


A. F. Copland, M. A. C., 1; 38 4-5s.; F. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C., 2; A.A. Jordan, N. Y. A. 
C., 3. G. Schwegler, N. Y. A. C., tripped in 


the first and fell in the second hurdle race. 

a mile walk—W. R. Burkhardt, 
Pastime A. C., 1; 5m. 3 2-$s.; C. _ Nicoll, M. 
A. C., i cin © A.C. 

4-mile walk—E. D. Lange, M. Ps <. I; 29m. 
48 4-5s.; C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 2; H. Hjertberg, 
mM. §. A. i... Se 

One standing “rd jump, without ~~ 
Crook, M. A. C., 1; 10 ft. 8 in.; . Zimmer- 
man, N. J. A. C., +: 2 hao, 
Harvard, 3. O. WwW. Shead, H. C., and A. H. 
Green tied at ro ft. 5 in., and in the jump off 
Green won with to ft. 4% in. 

Three standing long jumps, without weights 
—G,. S. Robertson, Trimount A. C., 1; 34 ft. 
4% in.; A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. A. C., 2; 
Crook, M. A. C., 3. 

Standing high jump—S. Crook, M. > cS. 
4%. 21 in: C. Crawiey, Tri. A. ©., 3; BR. kK 
Pritchard, S. I. A. C., 3. 

Running hop, step and jump—J. P. Connolly, 
Tri. A.C., 1; 44 ft. 10 in.; E. B. Bloss, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 2; H. Clausen, B. A. A., 3. 

Pole vaulting for distance—A. H. Green, M. 
A. C. and Harvard, 1; 26 ft. 4% in.; F. J. Hosp, 
M. A. C., 2; W. G. Irwin, Tri. A. C., 3. Green 
and Hosp tied at 25 ft. 10% in., and Green made 
a best on record in the jump off, as above. 

— 24-pound shot—G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. 
os ; 33 ft. 6% in.; F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C., 
a: i. s Mitchell, N. J. A. C., 3. 

‘Throwing 56- pound weight for height—J. S. 
Mitchell, N. J. A.C., 1; 14 ft. 3in.; D. Long, Tri. 
A. ©... 4: O'Sullivan, Ps c.. % 


Tue Harvard Fencers’ Club held a business 
and fencing meeting on April 15. The officers 
elected are : President, L. M. Greer, ’g1 ; vice- 
president, W. K. Flint, ’91 ; secretary, C. E. Bur- 
gess, 92; treasurer, J. Hubbard,’92. The fenc- 
ing contests were divided into three classes, 
with prizes for each winner, given by Greer. 
Philip Dexter, L. S., won the first class; the 
final bout in the second class was postponed ; T. 
J. Stead won the third class. 


THE annual election of officers of the Chal- 
mette Athletic Club of New Orleans was held in 
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the club house, on St. Peters’ street, near the 
United States barracks, on April 15, and resulted 
as follows: President, Jas. B. Fassy ; vice-presi- 
dent, Judge A. A. Nunez; financial secretary, 
L. Montegut ; recording secretary, Geo. P. How- 
ell ; treasurer, A. Darcantil, and chief instructor, 
Wm. A. Bryant. Improvements are to be made 
in the club house and grounds, to encourage and 
promote all indoor and outdoor sports. 


AN athletic and gymnastic entertainment of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Newark, N. J., was held on 
April 19, the proceeds to be devoted to refitting 
the gymnasium. 

Exhibitions on the horizontal and parallel bars 
were given by L. Garrigus, S. Allen, L. Maltbie, 
F. Wieland, A. Craig, J. Hasselmeyer, C. Bauer, 
F. Bertch and F. J. Hosp. F. Jahne defeated 
F. Miller in two out of three falls. F. J. Hosp 
won the running high jump with 5 ft. 5 in. 
There was fencing by the Newark Fencing Class 
under Professor Eisler. The Y. M.C. A. tug-of- 
war team defeated the Bethany Gymnasium team 
by 12 inches. 

AT the annual meeting of the Ridgefield Ath- 
letic Association of Albany, held on April 21, 
Treasurer Williams reported a balance on hand 
after liquidating the expenses incurred during 
the previous year. A tennis tournament will be 
held and twelve courts laid out. Baseball has 
been started and promises well. A field meet- 
ing will be held shortly. 

The following were elected trustees: Edward 
Bowditch, Ledyard Cogswell, George Story, A. 
L. Andrews, J. L. Van Valkenburgh, G. H. 
Stevens and C. P. Williams, Jr. 

THE Columbia Athletic Club of Washington, 
D. C., opened its new club house onG, between 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets, April 25. 

THE faculty of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia adopted the following resolutions relative 
to athletics on April 28: 

No student whose general average in the mid- 
term or term reports is below ‘‘medium”’ shall 
be permitted to engage in any university ath- 
letic contests or match, rowing races, or play in 
any match games of baseball, football, cricket, 
tennis, lacrosse, etc. 

No student shall train or enter any university 
athletic contests or rowing races, or play on any 
matched games of baseball, football, cricket, 
tennis, lacrosse, etc., without the consent, in 
writing, of the director of physical education. 

The university athletic contests and match 
rowing races shall be held on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Match games of baseball, football, cricket, 
tennis, lacrosse, etc., may be played on the uni- 
versity grounds on days other than Saturdays 
and holidays after 3 P. M. 

No team or crew, or representatives of the 
athletic clubs or association, shall make more 
than one engagement each week to play outside 
of Philadelphia, exclusive of Saturdays and 
holidays. 

At the class meeting of the Harvard Athletic 
Association held on Holmes Field on April 29, 
the best performances were: 440-yards run—W. 
C. Downes, ’90, 50 I-5s., beating the track record. 
Running broad jump—A. H. Green, ’92, broke 
the Harvard record of 20 ft. 10oin, with a jump 
of 21 ft. 7in. Other good performances were: 
1oo-yards run—J. P. Lee, ’gI, 10 3-5s.; S. V. R. 
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Crosby, ’91, and C. H. Wright, ’92, each rana 
half mile in 2m.11s. Mile run—Guy Lowell, 
’92, 4m. 44s. Running high jump—G. R. 
Fearing, ’93, 5 ft.63fin. Pole vault—J. Crane, 
"go, 9 ft. I in. 

THE gymnasium entertainment of the Jersey 
City Athletic Club, held in the club house April 
29, consisted of exhibitions on the horizontal 
bar by Gus. Ahl, the champion; ground and 
lofty tumbling by Leon brothers ; parallel bars, 
and atug of war between the Columbia College, 
Berkeley Athletic Club and Princeton College 
teams. Princeton was defeated by the other 
teams. Columbia and Berkeley pulled a tie, 
which was won by Columbia on pull off. 

THE annual field sports of the Swarthmore 
freshmen were held on Whittier Field on April 
30. The feature of the meeting was the break- 
ing of four freshman records, as follows: 440- 
yards run—Conrow, 58%s. Mile run—A. Staab, 
5m. 39s. Mile walk—Manning, 8m. 14s. Pole 
vault—G. H. Brooke, 8 ft. 7% in. 

THE University of Pennsylvania freshmen 
held a successful athletic meeting on the athletic 
grounds of the college on April 30. 

The several events were well contested, par- 
ticularly the quarter-mile run, won by Flecken- 
stein in 574s., and the final tug of war between 
classes ’9g1 and ’92, which was won by the for- 


mer by an inch. Several of the contestants 
promise to develop into very good material. 
x 
BASEBALL. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected by the 
Amateur Athletic Union for the amateur baseball 
championship series, and the different clubs are 
preparing for the coming struggle as per 
schedule : 

New Yorks (at Travers Island)—June 14, Man- 
hattans ; June 18, New Jerseys; July 4, Yon- 
kers ; July 5, Berkeleys; July 23, Manhattans ; 
July 26, Yonkers ; August 2, New Jerseys ; Au- 
gust 16, Berkeleys. 

Manhattans (at Eighth avenue and Eighty- 
sixth street)—June 7, New Jerseys; June 21, 
New Yorks; June 28, Yonkers; July 4, Berke- 
leys; July 26, Berkeleys; August 2, Yonkers ; 
August 6, New Yorks; August 16, New Jerseys. 

Berkeleys (at Berkeley Oval)—June 11, Yon- 
kers; June 21, New Jerseys; June 28, New 
Yorks; July 12, New Yorks; July 16, New Jer- 
seys; August 9, Yonkers; August 23, Manhat- 
tans. 

New Jerseys (at Bergen Point)—June 11, Man- 
hattans ; June 14, Berkeleys; July 5, Yonkers ; 
July 19, Manhattans; July 30, Yonkers; August 
13, New Yorks; August 30, Berkeleys. 

Yonkers (at Yonkers)—June 7, New Yorks; 
June 25, New Jerseys ; July 2, New Yorks; July 
12, Manhattans ; July 19, Berkeleys ; August 6. 
Berkeleys; August 23, New Jerseys; August 
30, Manhattans. 

All games must be played with the ‘‘ Spalding 
Amateur Athletic Union ball’’ (or league ball), 
and under the same rules as those adopted by 
the league of professional baseball clubs, ex- 
cepting that a foul tip ‘‘catch’’ shall put the 
batsman out, as under the old rule. 

All members of teams must be amateurs and 
actual members of some recognized athletic or 
baseball club. 
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THE Ilderan Outing Club of Rahway, N. J., 
composed of ladies and gentlemen, was organ- 
ized April 8, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Francis Labar; vice-president, Cassie M. 
Dunham ; secretary, Caroline Wells; treasurer, 
Jas. B, Mershon, and field captain, Bertram 
Berry. Theclub proposes to encourage athletic 
exercises and amusements. A suitable club 
house will shortly be erected. 


THE New Orleans, La., Athletic Clubs Base- 
ball League, comprising clubs of the Southern 
Athletic, Young Men’s Gymnastic Club, Olym- 
pic and Columbia Athletic clubs, has decided to 
play a regular series of schedule games. Very 
strict rules have been adopted, and efforts will 
be made to enforce them. 


Tue Amateur Baseball League, composed of 
the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club, the 
Staten Island Athletic Club, the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, of Brooklyn, and the Englewood 
Field Club, of New Jersey, has arranged and 
commenced a championship series of games 
which will continue through the summer months 
and end the latter part of September. These 
clubs are not contestants in the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union series, preferring to continue their 
salaried batteries, which is not allowed in the 
championship games of the latter. 


Tue Ridgefield Athletic Association, of Albany, 
started their baseball season by playing a game 
with the Union College nine, defeating them by 
the score of 20 to II. 


BICYCLING. 


THE members of the Cincinnati Ladies’ Bi- 
cycle Club have adopted a riding dress almost a 
counterpart of the famous Mabel Jenness “‘rider’s 
habit,’’ consisting of a divided skirt, tight-fit- 
ting waist, small cap and high boots. 


SoME twelve thousand spectators witnessed 
the bicycle finals in the professional mile cham- 
pion, mile handicap, and 2-mile amateur handi- 
cap, on the Molineux Grounds, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, on April 9. 

R. H. English, North Shields, won the first 
race by a foot in 2m. 54%s.; R. Howell, Leices- 
ter, second by about 2 feet, and T. H. English, 
North Shields, third. The second race was won 
by A. A. Robb, Birmingham (90 yards handicap), 
by 10 yards ; time,2m. 38%s.; J. Lumsden, Edin- 
burgh (80 yards), second by 15 yards; J. West, 
Birmingham (205 yards), third by 15 yards, 
and A. Lawrence, Wolverhampton (195 yards), 
fourth. 

West, who isa one-legged pedalist, maintained 
the lead until about 100 yards from the finish, 
when he was passed as above. 

The 2-mile amateur handicap race was won by 
T. Warwick, Sharrow C. C, (200 yards handicap), 
by 5 yards, in 5m. 36%s.; C. Reaveley, Jarrow- 
on-Tyne (215 yards), second by 15 yards; A. 
Bonnick, Bloxwich B. C. (300 yards), third. 


Tue West End Bicycle Club of Rochester has 
elected a racing committee of nine men, whose 
duty during the approaching riding season is to 
keep a road and track racing team in condition; 
to make all arrangements for races, and to see 
that the team has proper care during training 
and competition. The committee includes James 
Barnes, captain; F. L. Hughes, F. H. Bettys, 
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Wm. Love, L. B. Vincent, Wm. Pollock, Geo, 
L. Estes, Wm. Turpin and E. Schmidt. 


THE mileage of the Buffalo Ramblers for 1889 
aggregated 189,325 miles. Fifty-two members 
covered 99,320 miles, as shown by cyclometer 
measurement, or an average of I,g10o miles. 
The following are the highest records: Captain 
E. H. Deitzer, 5,675 ; W. G. Schack, 4,450; W. 
O. Jaeger, 3,500; F. E. Klippel, 3,500; B. I. 
Crooker, 3,100; Eugene Voght, 3,000; O. H. 
Sauerwein, 3,000, and F. E. Hartmeir 3,000. 
Besides the men already mentioned, seventeen 
members rode over 2,000 miles each. 


Dr. IDA BENDER is secretary of the Women’s 
Wheel Club of Buffalo, N. Y. The club runs 
will occur Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays of 
every week, starting from the house of the presi- 
dent. The outdoor club walks are a feature. 

THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club held its an- 
nual meeting in April at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
and elected for president R. G. Amory; secre- 
tary and treasurer, C.C. Ryder; captain, A. D. 
Peck, Jr., and lieutenant, J. M. Sprague. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Illinois 
Cycling Club the plans for the new club house on 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, were received 
and the board of directors authorized to sign the 
building contract. The house will be 117x25 
ft., three stories high, and will contain two bowl- 
ing alleys and a wheel room on the first floor ; 
parlor, library and billiard hall on the second 
floor ;a secretary’s office, card room and hard- 
wood floor gymnasium, which can also be util- 
ized as a dancing hall, on the third floor. 


THE St. John Bicycle Club, of New Bruns- 
wick, held its annual meeting in April. After 
the general routine business was transacted, the 


following officers were elected: President, W. 
A. “ne ; secretary, P. B. Holman; cap- 
tain, T. S. Hal 


THE olin Cycling Club at its monthly 
meeting in April adopted new by -laws and uni- 
form, the latter consisting of dark gray cap, coat 
and knee trousers, trimmed with black, and black 
stockings. The following officers were elected for 
one year: President, Walter C. Grivot; vice- 
president, W. Renaud, Jr.; secretary, 
and treasurer, L. A.. Dodge; captain, 
Graham. The retiring officers made favorable 
reports of the various departments, showing the 
club to be in a flourishing condition. It was 
decided to erect a handsome club house, 


THE secretary of the Cycling Tourists’ Club 
of England, the largest cycling body in the 
world, reports that during 1889 5,747 new mem- 
bers were elected, making a total membership 
of 21,365. 


Lonpon doubtless contains many more cyclists 
than any other city in the world, yet strangely 
enough the members of large clubs in that city 
have, up to the present date, given no special at- 
tention to the promotion of a social element in 
handsome club houses, as is so well known and 
appreciated on this side of the water. Just now 
our English brothers are awakening to their lack 
of these home club pleasures and comforts, and 
purpose toerect a handsome, well-fitted club 
house, at 8 Queen Anne’s gate, opposite St. 
James’ Park, London. 


THE officers of the Wilmington Wheel Club 
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for the current year are: President, C. S. Wil- 
son; vice-president, W. D. Blackburn ; record- 
ing secretary, C. G. Guyer; financial secretary, 
C. Greenman; treasurer, C. Fredericks ; cap- 
tain, S, W. Merrihew. 

GEORGE M. HENDEE, the well-known flyer, of 
Springfield, Mass., will, in all probability, rep- 
resent the New Jersey Athletic Club in races 
this season. 

THE Mount Vernon Wheelmen are officered as 
follows: President, J. W. Haines; vice-presi- 
dent, W. V. Smith; treasurer, J. H. Glenn; re- 
cording secretary, F. B. Wood ; financial secre- 
tary, B. Ricketts; captain, J. K. Osborne. 

A NEW club, the Irvington Wheelmen, of Irv- 
ington, N. J., has been organized, with the fol- 


lowing officers: President, E. M. Moore; vice- 
president, F, Smith; secretary, M. R. Lonyg- 
field; treasurer, M. Muchmore; captain, R. N. 
Rose ; color bearer, F. P, Clark. The club uni- 


form will be of dark blue cloth. 

FRANK M. BELL, of Montgomery, Ala., is 
credited by Alabama papers with breaking the 
quarter-mile record, from standing start, at 
Clisby Park, Montgomery, on April 8 last, while 
riding under Y. M.C. A. colors, and without 
the assistance of pacemakers, making the quar- 
ter mile, according to three timekeepers, in the 
unequaled time of 32s., and the half mile in 1m. 
18%s., according to three other timekeepers, 
We anxiously await the decision of the racing 
board of the L. A. W. on this important event. 


THE Westchester County Wheelmen, of New 
Rochelle, voted at their annual meeting in April 
to become incorporated and to lease or erect 
a suitable club house. The following officers 
were chosen: President, B. C. Fuller; vice- 
president, H. C, Perley ; secretary-treasurer, R. 
F. Safford; captain, Eugene Valentine; color 
bearer, E. Billings. A handicap road race will 
be given over the club course on July 4, open to 
all residents of Westchester County. Medals 
are to be awarded for road records above 1,000 
miles. 

THE Orange Wanderers held a cycling enter- 
tainment at the Park Rink in Orange, N. J., on 
April 8, which resulted as follows: Mile race, 
ordinary bicycles—David Oakes, Riverside A.C., 
I; time, 3m. 27s.; C. Hedges, Orange Y. M. C. 
A., 2. Mile race, safety bicycles—C, F. Cogges- 
hall, Bloomfield Cyclers, 1; time, 4m. Is.; Geo. 
Payne, Jr., unattached, 2, Slow race—Everitt 
Townsend, Orange Wanderers, defeated D, 
Oakes and C. F. Coggeshall in the final heat. 
Dan. Canary gave an exhibition of fancy and 
trick riding. 

THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club held its annual 
meeting at the club house, 62 Hanson place, in 
April. The long-distance medal for road racing 
during the past season was won by ex-Capt. W. 
Meeteer, with 2,700 miles to his credit; W. E. 
Fuller was second with 2,430 miles. Ten medals 
were presented for mileage. The following 
officers were elected: President, J. B. Potter ; 
vice-president, T. C. Snedeker ; secretary, B. M. 
Cole; treasurer, H. E. Raymond; captain, W. 
E. Fuller; buglers, H. P. Matthews and F. L 
Wagner ; color bearer, E. Melville. 


CHAIRMAN DaroL, of the racing board of the 
League of American Wheelmen, announces that 
R. G. Kennedy and R. Gerwing, the well- 


known Denver (Col.) cyclists, have forfeited 
their amateur standing, and have been expelled 
from the league. The cause of this is com- 
peting in a professional race, 


THE annual meeting of the Montreal Bicycle 
Club was held in the M. A. A. A. club house in 
April, and after adopting the flattering reports 
of the secretary and treasurer elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, J. D. Miller; vice- 
presidents, A. T. Lane and R. F. Smith; hon. 
secretary, A. Harries ; captain, J. H. Robertson ; 
standard bearer, H. M. Joyce. 


In the Australian Diamond Field Advertiser, 
Tom Busst, the Australian rider, is credited with 
having lowered the world’s records on the as- 
phalt pavements at Adelaide, defeating Fenlon 
and Mayes, the English cracks, now in Australia, 
making the mile in 2m. 27%s., and the 5 miles 
in 13m. 25%s. from scratch. 


On April 20 ex-captain Wm. H. Meeteer and 
Walter J. Masterson, of the Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club, completed the first century run of the 
club, leaving Brooklynat 5 A. M., riding to Say- 
ville, L. I. and returning at 7:40 P. M., making 
a total of ror miles by the cyclometer. 


Tue Flint Wheelmen, of Flint, Mich., at 
the April meeting, elected the following officers : 
President, J. B. E. Castle; vice-president, H. 
W. Ober; secretary, A. J. Beech; captain, W. 
B. Phillips ; standard bearer, H. J. Bachtel. 


THE Kings County Wheelmen have decided to 
award mileage medals to all members cover- 
ing over 2,000 miles this season, with an extra 
bar for each additional thousand. 


Tue Flour City Cyclists, of Minneapclis (a 
very appropriate title), a new bicycle club, was 
organized on April 26, with the following offi- 
cers: President, H. W. Clark ; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. A. Carleton; captain, 'W. F. Robinson. 

x 
CANOEING. 


THE Academy Canoe Club, an organization 
composed of students at the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Free Academy, has elected the following officers : 


Captain, F. M. Vosburgh; mate, A. C. Bell; 
purser, H. S. Baker; measurer, R. L. Saun- 
ders, 


THE executive committee of the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the American Canoe Association is 
making every effort to insure the success of the 
annual meet, which will be held at Jessup’s 
Neck, near Shelter Island, L. I., from August 8 
to 23. It proposes to collect the canoes and 
duffle from each club in such a way that it will 
be an easy matter for each man to send his 
canoe and be assured of its prompt return, and 
avoid the annoyance of transfers through New 
York city. 

THE New York Canoe Club will proceed im- 
mediately with the erection of a new club house, 
to cost about $3,500. The date of the spring re- 
gatta is fixed for June 21. 

AT the annual meeting of the Lake St. Louis 
Canoe Club, of Lachine, held in the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada, on April 5, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : Commodore, Alex. W. 
Morris ; vice-commodore, George Auldjo; rear- 
commodore, S. P. Howard ; secretary-treasurer, 
John H. Routh, 


> 
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THE third monthly sail of the Oakland Canoe 
Club for the club trophy took place on April 6 
in the Brooklyn Basin over the 3-mile course. 
The races resulted as follows: 

First class—W. W. Blow’s JAfystic, 1; 
35m.; J, Olsen’s Dart, 2. 

Second class—A. A. Blow’s gl I; time, 
36m. 45s.; W. G. Morrow’s W ——. 

Third class—G. W. Rodciph’s 4 lignes, 1; 
48m.; J. F. Kenna’s Sampler, 2. 

George C. Messer, Tippy Canoe Club, of 
Chicago, was judge of the races. 

The time made by the MWystic—35m.—is the 
fastest ever made by acanoe for sucha distance 
on this coast. 


THE Park Island Canoeing Association of 
Trenton, N. J., gave their new war canoe Wah- 
wah-tay-see a trial on April 14 which proved 
thoroughly satisfactory. It weighs 4oo pounds 
and has a 4-ton capacity. It can accommodate 
twenty-four persons, eighteen of whom may 
wield the paddles. 


time, 


time, 


* * 


CRICKET. 


THE Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, 
after a thorough discussion of the subject, has 
decided in favor of organizing a cricket club to 
be named the Montreal Cricket Club. 


At a special meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cricketers’ Association the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

That matches, if postponed because of rain, 
be played on the first Saturday succeeding the 
original fixture; that neither of the contesting 
clubs have cup matches, providing the managers 
of said clubs cannot agree to another date. 

Thatall professionals be debarred from play- 
ing in cup matches of this association. 


THE first prearranged cricket match of the 
season in the vicinity of New York took place 
April 21 on the grounds of the New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club, at Bergen Point, astrong eleven from 
D'Oyly Carte’s English Opera Company playing 
the cricket team of the athletic club, and suffer- 
ing defeat by a score of 50 to 75 in favor of the 
New Jersey men. 

R. D. Brown, who accompanied the Philadel- 
phians on their tour through Great Britain and 
Ireland last year, captains the Harvard Univer- 
sity eleven this year for the last time. He, as 
well as T. W. Balch and several other prominent 
members of the team, graduates this summer. 


% * 


CROSS COUNTRY. 


THE Prospect Harriers, of Brooklyn, held a 
g-mile handicap cross-country run on April 6, in 
which nineteen athletes participated. J. D. 
Lloyd (scratch) finished first, in th. 14m.; G. 
Pigott (5m.), 2; W. Smith, 2m. 30s., 3; S. T. 
Freeth (scratch), 4. 

THE third annual handicap cross-country run 
of the Suburban Harriers, of New York, was 
held over about 5 miles of the Fort George 
course, on April 12, with seventy-one starters. 
The order of finish was: J. Flaherty, Wayne 
} ome. os I; time, 34m. 23s.; W. S. French, 
N. J. C. (2m. oss.), 2;M. E. Healey, Acorn 
A. e. yo 30s.), 3; H. Gray, N. j. Fee, OM 
(403.), 4; G. Baumann, St. George A. C. (2m.), 


5. The St. George A. C. won the team prize. 
Some of the athletes were disqualified for start- 
ing before their allo'ted handicap time, includ- 
ing Flaherty and Baumann of the first five men. 


THE cross-country championships of America 
(individual and team) were decided at Morris 
Park, N. Y., over the race course and infield 
of the New York Jockey Club, under the au- 
spices of the National Cross Country Associa- 
tion of America, on April 26, during a contin- 
uous rain storm. The distance was 8 miles. 
W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., who performed so ad- 
mirably over this same course at the great 
handicap yace in March, won the individual 
championship by about a half mile, covering 
the distance in the remarkable time of 47m. 
41s.; W. McCarthy, M. A. C., 2, 50m. 48s.; 
Sidney Thomas, M. A. C., 3, 50m. 52s.; J. D. 
Lloyd, Prospect Harriers, 4, 51m. 3s. J. D. 
Lloyd, S. T. Freeth, W. W. Kuhlke, F. Dolan, 
A. S. McGregor and J. S. McGregor composed 
the winning team, the Prospect Harriers having 
six men home before six men of any other club. 
The team scores, omitting S. Thomas, who was 
ineligible to count on the M. A. C. team, not 
having resided in New York one year, but who 
could try for the individual championship, are 
as follows: Prospect Harriers, 35 ; New Jersey 
A. C., 75; Manhattan A. C., 96, and St. George 
A. C., 120. Each of the members of the win- 
ning team received a gold medal. Each of the 
members of the second team received a silver 
medal, and each of the members of the third 
team receiveda bronze medal. The actual win- 
ner received a silver cup, emblematical of the 
individual championship of America, presented 
by the New York Jockey Club. prize was 
also given to the first man in, not a member of 
the winning team, The winning team received 
the New York Jockey Club cup. 


* x 
FOOTBALL. 


AT the International Association match be- 
tween England and Scotland, which was played at 
Queen’s Park, Glasgow; on April 5, 28,000 spec- 
tators paid a shilling admission, and about two 
thousand more found their way in when the 
entrances had been closed. Such a crowd has 
never before attended a football match in the 
United Kingdom. The match ended in a draw, 
each side scoring a goal. The first half was the 
most even, and neither could claim the slightest 
advantage. The two goals were scored in the 
first twenty-five minutes, 


Two newly-organized footbail clubs, the 
Brooklyns and Shamrocks, of Williamsburg, 
played a match at Ridgewood Park on April 6, 
which resulted in a tie, each side scoring two 
goals. 


In Pawtucket, R. I., the Olympias, of Fall 
River, Mass., defeated the Kearney Rovers, of 
Newark, N. J., on April 6, for the American 
championship cup, by four goals to three. 
About five thousand spectators witnessed the 
game. 


THE Twin City Football Association, consist- 
ing of the Thistles, Rangers and Junior Rangers, 
all of Minneapolis and St. Paul, has arranged a 
schedule for the season, which will close with a 
final championship contest on July 1. 
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KENNEL. 


THE sixth annual show of the New England 
Kennel Club was held in Mechanics’ Hall, Bos- 
ton, from April 1 to 4. The judging was all 
finished on the firstday. The weather was fa- 
vorable, yet the attendance was generally light. 
The quality of the dogs was very superior. On 
the catalogue appeared 737 entries. 


THE Buffalo (N. Y.) Kennel Club held its show 
from April 15 to18. It was a success financially 
and attracted a large number of good dogs. 
One of the unfortunate events connected with 
the show was the arrival of the bull terrier Mill- 
stream ard the bull bitch Dimple, dead in their 
box, which was inadequately provided with air 
holes. The owner is to be severely censured for 
his inhuman neglect. 


AT a late meeting the California Kennel Club 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: J. B. Lewis, president; George Flournoy, 
Jr., first vice-president ; Thomas Higgs, second 
vice- president; J. B. Martin, secretary ; John 
de Vaull, treasurer. 


AT a meeting of the bulldog men present at 
the Boston Bench Show it was unanimously re- 
solved that a club, to be known as “ The Bull- 
dog Club of America,” should be formed. Or- 
ganization was effected by the election of Mr. 
H. D. Kendall as secretary-treasurer, Mr. E. 
Sheffield Porter being elected president pro tem., 
pending the final organization of the club, 


* 
*% 
LACROSSE. 


AT the annual meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Amateur Lacrosse Players in Philadel- 
phia these officers were elected: President, J. F. 
McClain, Staten Island A.C.; secretary and 
treasurer, E. H. Alden, Philadelphia Lacrosse 
Club. 


AN interesting game of lacrosse was played 
between the Princeton College and the Staten 
Island Athletic Club teams on April 19, neither 
side showing up well. In the first half no goals 
were scored. In the second, Palmer, of Prince- 
ton, scored one, the match thus ending i in Prince- 
ton’s favor by a score of one goal to o, 


AT the annual meeting of the Montreal La- 
crosse Club, the treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $4,833.11. The total gate re- 
ceipts were $6,576,98. 


THESE Officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the National Amateur Lacrosse As- 
sociation: President, C. J. Doherty, Shamrock 
L. C.; vice-president, E. McKay, Renfrew L. 
C. Mr. W. L. Maltby was elected honorary 
president, 


THE game between the Lehigh University 
and Brooklyn lacrosse teams, played at Beth- 
lehem on April 26, resulted in a victory for 
Brooklyn, by a score of five goals to three. 
Rain fell during the game, preventing brilliant 
playing on account of the condition of the 
ground. 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 


MounT VERNON (N. Y.) sportsmen have or- 
ganized a gun club, and duly incorporated it as 
the Mount Vernon Gun Club, for the purpose of 
‘social, mutual benefit, yachting, hunting, fish- 
ing or other lawful sporting purposes, and to 
prevent any unlawful hunting, fishing or other 
unlawful sporting, to aid in the suppression 
thereof, and for the punishment of offenders in 
this behalf.” 


THERE was a large gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen at the picturesque Country Club at 
Westchester, N. Y., to witness a good day’s 
shooting. One of the features of the sport was 
the last match, for which, among others, Felton, 
Fredericks, Dr. Knapp and P. Watson were en- 
tered. The contest narrowed downto Dr. Knapp 
and Watson on the fourteenth bird. On the nine- 
teenth Watson missed, leaving Dr. Knapp the 


winner. 
THE Yale University Gun Club, which was 
started last year at New Haven, Conn., has 


been steadily increasing its membership, and 
now has grounds of its own. 


SPORTING and other papers in all parts of the 
country have commented on the wonderful 
score of g4 out of 100 birds made by the 
Newark Gun Club in the match with the Lehigh 
Valley Gun Club. The score is undoubtedly 
the team record of this country. 


THE Seventh Regiment Rifle Club decided the 
great omnibus and sharpshooters’ rifle matches 
in the finely-equipped range of the command on 


April 6. In the sharpshooters’ class the follow- 
ing were the top scores: 

200 500 

Yards. Yards. Total. 
Corp. R. Darling, Co. A. 34 32 66 
Pt. F. M. Pedersen, Co. F . 31 34 65 


In the omnibus match the following were 
the prize winners: 


200 500 

Yards. Yards. Total. 
Pt. C. G. Halliday, Co.D . 29 34 63 
Pt. H. V. L. Meyer, Co.K . 29 34 63 
Pt. E. N. Lancaster,Co.A . 31 31 62 
Pt. J. T. Davies, Jr.,Co.F . 28 34 62 
Pt. J. H. W. Strong, Co. K . 30 31 61 
Pt. J. B. Brown,Co.G . 27 33 60 
Serg. A. H. Walton, Jr.,Co. A 26 34 60 
Pt. N. Morris, Co. K. 30 29 58 
Pt. G. V. Welter, Co. D. 29 30 59 
Pt. C, E. Gleason, Co. E . 29 29 58 


Tue fourth and last class shoot of the Seventh 
Regiment occurred at the armory April 26. 
The contest began with a match on November 
2. The conditions of the match were seven 
shots standing and seven lying down. No 
handicaps were allowed. All scores made dur- 
ing the matches constituted the classes, and a 
prize was offered for best scores in each class. 

The tournament resulted in the awarding of 
the five class prizes to the following members 
of the regiment: Corp. H. W. Janson, Com- 
pany A; Sergt. J. Dwight, Company F ; Capt., 


A. W. Conover, Company A; Private H. A. 
Tofenwich, Company C, and R. S. Kalloch, 
Company F. 
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RACQUETS. 


THE handicap tournament held by the New 
York Racquet Club in April was won by Mr. 
Foxhall Keene, who easily defeated all oppo- 
nents, including Mr. B. S. De Garmendia, who 
won the amateur championship cf America at 
the recent tournament in Boston. Last year the 
tournament was won by Mr. A. Morton. The 
final round was contested by Keene and E. W. 
Roby, the latter having an extra hand and four 
aces. Mr. Keene wont ree straight games and 
the tournament. 


Mr. R. D. Sears, the expert tennis player, is 
now the champion racquet player of the Boston 
Athletic Association, having defeated Mr. P. 
Grant, Jr., by three straight victories. 


On April 12 there was a capital attendance at 
the Queen’s Club, West Kensington, to witness 
the final tie for the amateur racquet championship 
of England, between Capt. W. C. Hedley and 
Mr. P. Ashworth, the Cambridge player, Ash- 
worth winning by three games to love and thus 
becoming the holder of the title, Mr. E. M. 
Butler, last year’s winner, having surrendered 
without a contest. Ashworth won the first game 
by 14-3 to 14-0, the second by 15 to 8 and the 
third by 15 to 13. 

Pl 


ROWING. 


THE National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men has decided to hold its regatta this year on 
Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., on Au- 
gust 12 and 13. Mr. J. St. John has offered a 
handsome medal for a special quarter-mile 
single-scull race. 


THE sculling race for the championship of the 
world between Peter Kemp and Neil Matter- 
son took place on April 25 on the Paramatta 
River, and resulted in a victory for Kemp. 
Kemp took the lead at the start and kept it 
throughout the race. He won by forty lengths. 
His time was 21m. J3s. 


THE secretary of the National Professional 
Oarsmen’s Association has written the commit- 
tee of the Duluth Superior International Regatta 
Association, saying Hamm, Gaudaur, Teemer, 
and Ten Eyck will be entered for the singles, 
and will also row in the four-oared race as a 
crew. Others who will take part in the Minne- 
sota regatta are O’Connor, Hanlan and Hosmer. 
The Mississippi Valley Amateur Regatta Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual event at Duluth ; also 
the Northwestern Amateur Regatta Association. 
All three regattas will take place from July 21 to 
26, and the probability is that nearly $30,000 in 
cash prizes and trophies will be distributed. The 
event promises to be one of the most interesting 
aquatic affairs ever held in America. 


THE annual Cup and People’s Invitation Re- 
gatta, under the auspices of the Schuylkill 
Navy, will be held on the Schuylkill River Na- 
tional Course on July 4. The events will be 
senior single sculls, junior single sculls, double 
sculls, pair-oared shells, four-oared gigs, four- 
oared shells, senior eight-oared shells and junior 
eight-oared shells. 

Handsome prizes will be presented to the 


tn 
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winners, and banners to the clubs they repre- 
sent. 

The Sharpless cup (for eights) and the Down- 
ing cup (for fours) will be competed for. 


A MATCH has been arranged between William 
O’Connor and James Stansbury, the latest aspi- 
rant to rowing honors in Australia, The race is 
to take place on the Paramatta River, near Syd- 
ney, on June 23, and will be for $5,000 


THE first regatta of the Middle States Regatta 
Association will be rowed on August 7 on the 
Passaic River. The programme will include 
eight-oared shell seniors for the Hera/d cup: 
four-oared shell senior and junior ; double scull 
senior ; single scull senior and junior; interme- 
diate sculls, single ; juniors’ scullers’ race ; four- 
oared gig and double-oared gig races. 
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TENNIS. 


° 

THE committee for the Western double cham- 
pionship tournament is: Mr. C. A. Chase, of 
the Kenwood Club; Mr. E. W. Skinner, of the 
North End, and Mr. B. F, Cummings, of the 
Chicago Club. They have power to select the 
grounds, provided such grounds belong to a 
club within the membership of the association. 


THE third annual open lawn tennis tourna- 
ment for the championship of the Pacific Coast 
singles will be held at San Rafael, Cal., on July 
4-5, under the auspices of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association, directed by 
the California Lawn Tennis Club, of San Fran- 
cisco. The contest will be for the challenge 
cup, value $400, presented by the Hotel Rafael, 
to be held by the winner open for annual chal- 
lenge at the tournament of this association until 
won by him three times, when it becomes his 
absolute property. Mr. W. H. Taylor, Jr., pres- 
ent champion, is barred from this tournament, 
but will meet the winner of it for the challenge 
cup. The California Lawn Tennis Club pre- 
sents to the winner of the tournament a trophy 
valued at $100 that becomes his absolute prop- 
erty in any event, whether defeated by the 
present champion or not. 

This important event in the history of tennis 
on the Western Coast will be announced in de- 
tail in an article entitled ‘‘Lawn Tennis on the 
Pacific Coast,’”’ by C. R. Yates, in OuTinG for 
July. The tournament is open to all residents 
of the United States, with the entrance fee of 
$2.50. These entries close on June 30, and 
must be sent with fee to E. N. Bee, secretary of 
the C. L. T. C., 208 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


THE new grounds of the Columbia College 
Athletic Association, situated at 156th street and 
Tenth avenue, are in course of preparation. A 
number of good asphalt courts are in the project. 
These courts will be under the supervision of 
the Lawn Tennis Association. 


THE annual spring tournament for the Middle 
Atlantic States championship will take place at 
Rochester on June 18 and following days. The 
handsome cup representing the championship 
has now been contested for three years, and 
has been won by: 1887, R. L. Beeckman; 1888, 
E. P. McMullen ; 1889, "H. A. Taylor. 








OUTING FOR JUNE. 


TueE Corona Tennis Club has been organized 
in Corona, L. I. The officers are: President, 
S. G. Putnam; vice-president, Rev. W. Jay 
Peck ; secretary, W. J. Hamilton; treasurer, 
Mrs. S. G. Putnam; court committee, Rev. W. 
J. Peck, Perley Rapalyea, W. F. Hamilton and 
Miss Anna Smiley. 

THE Passaic Lawn Tennis Club, Passaic, 
N. J., has elected: President, M. M. Marsel- 
lus ; treasurer, F. A. Marsellus; corresponding 
secretary, V. F. Wilcox; recording secretary, 
W. H. Hill. 

# % 
YACHTING. 


Tue East River Yacht Club has consolidated 
with the Harlem Yacht Club, and henceforth 
the club will be known by the latter title. 


THE Eastern Yacht Club has fixed upon the 
following dates for the races of the coming sea- 
son: July fo, annual regatta; July 12, the 
squadron will sail for a cruise to ¢he eastward ; 
September Io, special regatta, open to the 4o 
and 45 foot classes. 

THE Queen City Yacht Club, Toronto, Canada, 
is in a very prosperous condition. Several of 
the members are going in for new boats, and 
altogether a very lively season is expected. The 
commodore of the club is James Allen. 


By a unanimous vote of the members present 
at a meeting of the Hull (Mass.) Yacht Club the 
club flag was changed by the substitution of a 
red field and blue bars for the former yellow 
field and black bars, the design remaining the 
same. 


THE Jverna, Mr. John Jameson’s new racing 
cutter, designed by A. Richardson, of Liver- 
pool, who also modelled Jameson’s last vessel, 
the Jrex, is a centreboard composite cutter, of 
150 tons gross and II5§ rating. She will meas- 
ure 84 feet on the water line. Her beam is 
about Ig feet, and she will have a draught of 
water of something over 13 feet. The sail 
spread of the /vernza will be 8,000 square feet or 
more. 


THE sailing programme of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club for 1890 shows that the tars there 
will have considerable fun before the summer is 
over. For each month until the end of October 
races and cruises are scheduled. 


THE annual regatta of the Quaker City Yacht 
Club over the club course, from Gloucester to 
Marcus Hook and return, will be held on June 
g. The pennant regatta takes place on June 28, 


THE present officers of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club are as follows: Commodore, G. C. W. 
Lowrey; secretary, W. G. Scott; treasurer, 
William Murray. The club events for the yacht- 
ing season of 1890, so far as determined upon, 
are as follows: Opening day, May 10; spring 
regatta, June 7; annual regatta, July 4; annual 
sail, July 12 to July 20; oyster boat race, August 
23; fall regatta, September 6, 

THE Scotch cutter J/txerva, which showed 
herself possessed of such great speed last sea- 
son, has been sold to Mr. Carroll, a brother of 
Royal Phelps Carroll, who owns the Gorilla, 
The new owner is an ardent sportsman, and we 
are sure to see the J/inerva at the line in every 
important race. 


Mr. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER is having built for 
his use the largest steam launch ever con- 
structed in the United States. She is 70 feet 
long, 10 feet 6 inches beam and her draught 
will be 3 feet 6 inches. Her lower planks are 
oak. Her upper planks are white cedar with a 
mahogany top, all copper fastened. Her cabin 
will be finished in mahogany. She will be 
driven by an engine of 125 horse power. Her 
bunkers will carry 3 tons of coal. Her lines are 
beautiful. She will cost about $25,000. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to Correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.| 


Editor of Outing : 

DEAR S1r—I write to ask you what you think 
about letting a boy of sixteen have a shotgun. 
Do you think there would be any harm in it? 
Could you tell me what you think is the best 
rifle—a Winchester, a Colt ora Marlin? I in- 
close stamp for reply. Yours truly, 

W. M. McGratu, Lansing, Mich, 





To W. M. McGrath, Esq., Lansing, Mich.: 

Dear Sir—In our very humble opinion there is 
no more danger in giving a boy a rifle than there 
isin giving himan axe. Undoubtedly he can kill. 
himself or others with either, provided he is 
not taught how to use it. Teach your boy 
how to load and care for his gun, how to avoid 
accidents with it, and how to manage it, and he 
will be safe enough. Give him the gun with- 
out such teaching and he will probably kill 
himself or*someone else while learning. Any 
intelligent boy can be taught the care of fire- 
arms in a short time by any man accustomed to 
their use, and he should be so taught, just as he 
should be taught to read and write. 

I gave my boy a shotgun when he was only 
ten years old and took him into the fields with 
me, and he has not only made a good shot buta 
good boy, and I am looking forward with pleas- 
ure to the time when he shall be my associate in 
the office, whither he will come better equipped 
than I came, because of the abundance of out- 
door exercise which I allowed him to take. 

As to the comparative merits of the Winches- 
ter, Colt and Marlin, we decline to express an 
opinion. They are all first-class weapons, and 
are made as well as skill can make them. 

Yours truly, J. H. Worman. 


A. £. H., Jersey City, N. J.—You ask what 
is best to use for rubbing down the body, after 
having gone through violent exercise while 
training. The best possible thing to use is a 
crash towel and elbow grease. 


Wm. F. Thrum, Hilo, Hawait.—The three 
best American books on taxidermy are W. P. 
Manton’s ‘‘Taxidermy Without a Teacher,” 
published in Boston in 1870, of which there is 
now a second edition. This is an elementary 
work, Josh. H. Batly’s ‘‘ Practical Taxidermy,” 
published in New York in 1880, which is more 
advanced than the first, and C. T. Maynard’s 
‘*Manual of Taxidermy,” published in Boston 
in 1883, are fitted more especially for students of 
ornithology. 
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